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Rayon and Rayon Mixtures 
Northrop Automatic Looms 


Northrop Looms are successfully weaving 
Rayon and Rayon mixtures with Cotton. 


Special Shuttles, a new style of skewers for 
Rayon cops, our latest Intermittent Feeler 
and some minor loom adjustments were 
found necessary in the adaptation of the 
loom for best results. 


New looms are equipped with these devices 
that our experts have worked out. Looms 
now in your mill may be easily changed to 
take them. 


Our machinery and our experts are at your 
service. 


Let’s Talk It Over 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georyia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Superiority Means Leadership 


Superior workmanship on the machinery 
we build has helped to place us in the lead 


We Build Mercerizing 
Singers Ranges 
Kiers 
Washers 
Squeezers 
Scutchers Dyeing 
Mangles Ranges 
Padders 
Dye Jiggs 
Dryers 
Tenters Finishing 
Calenders Ranges 


Thetillustration above shows one of the types of gas singers 
which we manufacture. It has eight burners arranged for 
threading up in various ways to singe one or both sides of the 
fabric. We also manufacture oil burner Plate Singers 


We Build Only The Best 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
30 CHURCH STREET 


MAIN OFFICE ano WORKS: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE 
\TEXTILE - FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL, P. @. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
October 22, 1925 


Dear Mr. Mill Man: 


in calling your attention to Mr. Frank L. Crockett we are 
bringing to your notice one side of the service at your disposal 
which is often lost sight of. 


Mr. Crockett is a real inventor and, in addition to this, he 
has many years of practical experience in curing the ailments 
which, from time to time, have descended upon our Combers. Many of 
the improvements to be found in our Combing Machinery are due 
directly to his efforts. 


Mr. Crockett is one of several who, although they are often 
in the mills, of necessity devote the large part of their time to 
research work, and research work, although invisible, accrues to 
your benefit. 


If there are any experiments which you would like to have 
made, the results of which you think would be of value, let us 


know of them and we will be only too glad to put our facilities at 
your disposal. 


Yours sincerely, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


YOUR 
SERVICE 


Mr. F. L- Crockett 
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What kind of equipment will give 
your plant the best opportunity 
to sell its product 


Write for a copy of 
“Factories for the 
Future.” It describes 
some typical plants 
where the designs 
anticipated future 
requirements. 


‘ 


N O general statement will fully answer such 
a question; yet it is an exceedingly im- 
portant question to settle before a new factory 
is equipped. 


No one person’s decision should determine 
what shall | be put in. The sales department 
should apply its experience and vision on the 
future outlook in order that probable trends 
may be anticipated. It requires sound engi- 
neering judgment to determine how much 
capital can be invested and what choice of 
machinery should be made in order to provide 
the er equipment for a reasonable amount 
of Gn ibility to meet changing conditions. 


the Engineer help you foresee the equip- 
ment needs of your plant. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
Greenville 627 Tennessee Elec. Power Bidg. 
South Carolina Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Republic Cotton Mills 
Great Falls, S. C. 
Robert S. Mebane, Pres. 


Hal. B. Mebane, 
V. Pres. and Treas. 


No. 1 and No. 2 Mill 
58,848 Spindles 
2,320 Looms 
Print Cloths 


No. 3 Mill, Cotton and Silk Mixed Goods 
' 10,000 Silk Spindles, 1,000 Looms} 


After Fourteen Years of Satisfaction 


-We inetallea our first Unit Parke-Cramer | 
Humidifier fourteen years ago in Mill No. ly; then four 


years later our second Unit in Mill No.2, and last year 
our third Unit in Mill No. 3. ~ 


4 


It has been very interesting to note the improve- : 
ments in your system Guring this period of time. Neverthe- ; 
less, our first Unit, after fourteen years of service, is 
now giving perfect satisfaction and doing efficient work. 


: We manufacture a varied line of fabrics in our 

: three Mills, ranging from all cotton goods to cotton and 

silk, Rayon and pure silk, and our work runs uniformly well, 


regardless of climatic changes. We justly attribute a 
large share of the credit for this condition to the service 
rendered by your Humidifier. 


It ie a real pleasure to endorse in the highest 
terms the Parks-Cramer Humidifying System. 


Yours very truly, 
ON MILIS 


Parks -Cramer Company 


Engineers c& Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Now Every Type 


Excellence 


Thousands of electric motor users 
have been accustomed to Allis- 
Chalmers motors exclusively, for 
all purposes. Confidence in Allis- 
Chalmers rests upon a long series 
of impressive developments in 
motor design. Now comes the latest 
addition to the Allis-Chalmers line 
—an induction motor equipped with 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. 


Into Allis-Chalmers motors have 
been incorporated the typical ad- 
vantages of tapered roller bearings, 
so completely endorsed in dozens 
of other exacting applications. Fric- 
tion at a minimum, lubrication at 
rare intervals, permanent align- 
ment, protection from thrust and 
shock — these coveted betterments 
are now obtainable in Allis-Chalmers 
induction motors. 


Add such well known Allis-Chalmers 
refinements as electric steel frames, 
distortionless cores, silver-brazed 
rotor bars and uniform cooling. The 
result is a motor that expresses 
highest development in electric 
motor design. 


Lower cost of operation, negligible 
upkeep, and security against inter- 
rupted service are the logical out- 
come of latest Allis-Chalmers 
advancements. A request will bring 
complete information on Allis- 
Chalmers roller bearing motors, or 
on any type of Allis-Chalmers motor. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 
Milwaukee 


District Sales Offices 
in all Principal Cities 


Thursday, October 22, 1925. 
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Joseph Bancroft Joseph Bancroft & Sons Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. | 
1831 1865 1889 | 


JOHN BANCROFT JOSEPH BANCROFT JOHN MACADAM R. 0. COOKE 
President Vice-President Vice-President " Treasurer 


Joseph Bancroft 
Sons Company 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Bleachers, Dyers, and Finishers 
of 


Cotton Piece Goods 
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NATIONAL 
COMPANY 


All sulphonated and soluble 
oils, softeners, etc., for dyeing, 
bleaching, finishing, scouring, 
fulling and spinning,--on cotton, 
wool, silk and rayon. 


Main Office:- 
HARRISON, 


District Offices:- 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Meeting Southern Textile 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Semi-Annual Meeting of the Southern Textile Association was called 
to order at 9:30 o’clock A. M. on the 16th day of October, 1925, in the 
auditorium of the Service Station of the Columbus Electric & Power Com- 
pany, in the City of Columbus, Ga., by O. D. Grimes, of Athens, the Presi- 
dent of the Association. 

PRESIDENT Grimes: Gentlemen, we will come to order, and stand while 
the Rev. Robert M. Stimson delivers the Invocation. . 


INVOCATION 
By Rev. Robert M. Stinson, Columbus, Ga. 


Our Gracious Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for all Thy blessings given us. We 
thank Thee for this beautiful morning given to us from Thy hand. We thank Thee ‘or 
health and the comfort of our homes, that Thou hast given us. 

We thank Thee, our Heavenly Father, that every program that makes for the 
progress of man, means the glory of Thy great and holy name, and we are quite sure, 
as this body of men come to this city to discuss the important matters connected with 
their business life, in the end the result will be that Thy great name will be lorified, 
for such deliberation means not only the progress of their own business, but of humanity. 

We thank Thee for the business interests of our city and for the status ol this 
nation. We thank Thee that it is men of God, who control these great busihess concerns, 
and we wish to invoke Thy richest blessings upon these Thy servants as they have 
come here to discuss plans concerning their business. We pray Thee that Thou wilt 
richly bless them individually. Bless their homes, from which they have come, and 
watch over and keep their loved ones in their absence. 

We pray, our Father, that in all of their deliberations they may feel ihe vresence 
of their God. We pray that their coming may be a blessing to our city, and that our 
city may be a blessing to each of them. We thank Thee for these things, and pray Thee 
that they may be richly blessed in all of their deliberations. These things we ask, with 
the forgiveness of our sins, in the name of Jesus our Lord.—-Amen 

PRESIDENT Grimes: Gentlemen, we will now have an address of welcome 
by the Mayor of the City of Columbus, Hon. J. Homer Dimon, who will also 
introduce to us General Wells. (Applause). 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
By Hon. J. Homer Dimon, Mayor of the City of Columbus, Ga. 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Southern Textile Association, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is indeed a pleasure and privilege to welcome you this morning to Columbus, to 
this community. We think Columbus is the best town in Georgia, and indeed the very 
best town in Dixie. We want each and every one of you to have a good iime while 
you are here. Would like to talk to you for a while, and tell you many interesting about 
Columbus, about her people, and her industries, but you would not care so much for 
me to take up a very great amount of your time, and I will refrain from doing this. 
We claim for Columbus a city of industrial prestige, a city of beauty and great activity 
—and a people of culture and thrift, 100 per cent American. 

We hope that each one of you will be delighted with your stay in Columbus, and 
that the impression formed will be such that you will always talk about us—the good 
things about us of course. 


The dominant industry of our city is the one you represent—Textile Manufacturing, 
employing about a half million spindles and many thousands of operatives 

There are 14 textile mills in Columbus, and all are managed by men of brains, who 
have visions. They are concerned of course for the profits from their investments, but 
at the same time they are deeply concerned, and have a sympathetic interest in, the 
welfare of those who produce the goods, whether those producers be the executive heads 
or the men and women, who toil and labor. 

The Textile Industry is not only the dominant industry in this community, but I 
suppose also in all of the communities represented here today. You are the executive 
producers. You have organized for certain purposes and aims, and whatever the 
purposes and aims of your organization, the dominant object should be service and 
co-operation. If you are so inspired, compensation will as a rule take care of itself. 

I believe it can be truthfully said that not since the birthday of our independence 
has there been such splendid evidences of co-operation on the part of capital and labor, 
employer and employee, as at the present time. 

While it is largely true that on the skill and efficiency of the employee depends the 
progress we are able to achieve in industry, yet it is equally true that the quality of this 
skill and efficiency and loyalty is determined, in a large measure, by the spirit of the 


chief executives. This spirit is transmitted to the producing executives and through them 
to the employees. 

As a stream can only rise as high as its source, so in industry the spirit of the 
institution, which lies right at the heart of the official organization of the personnel, can 
only reach the height and inspire a quality of action, service and co-operation, which is 
understood and felt at the head. 

It’s a true statement that the man or the woman, who works only with his or her 
hands, is a laborer; the man or the woman, who works with his or her hands and head, 
is an artisan; but the man or the woman, -who works with his or her hands, head, and 
heart, can truly be called an artist. 

You should learn to think. The man or the woman, who thinks, thinks he or she 
may have a job, may have to work to do; but the man or the woman, who thinks and 
thinks and thinks and thinks, will be an executive, a superior officer 

Gentlemen, I repeat you are organized for a purpose. The holding of this semi- 
annual convention in Columbus is for a purpose, and the very fact that you can 
organize is conclusive proof that you are just like most other folks. May your delibera- 
tions be fraught with a spirit of service and co-operation. Remember that the strength 
of the pack is the wolf, and the strength of the wolf is the pack. 

I never appear before a convention of this kind, that I am not reminded of a story. 
Two farmer boys were plowing in adjoining fie'ds, and, as they came closer together. 
They drew up at a dividing fence between them, and each went into the other’s work 
to some extent. George said “Henry, I notice in plowing your field you leave it 
periectly smooth. I don’t seem to know how to do that. My work is rough.” He 
explained to him how to overcome that. It was very simple, by some attachment to 
the plow. The other one stated “I notice you have some difficulty in getting your mule 
to travel at a rate of speed sufficient to accomplish what vou should, and you have 
to push him along with a heavy stick.” He said, “It is easy to get him out of his 
ordinary gait by reaching down and getting a little sand, and throwing it up on his 
back, and you have to do that at different periods.” Those two men in that short 
conference gained some information, that helped each other. That is true in all of 
your conventions, but you must remember that you get out of them just what you put 
into them. If you come here, and don’t do anything, don’t put anything into the 
convention, you cannot hope to derive from this gathering what you should. Don’t any 
of you be like the boy, who, when he was asked on Monday morning how he enjoyed 
the sermon the day before, stated “Well, the beginning and the end were all right, but 
I didn’t enjoy the middle of it.” He went to sleep during the service. That’s the 
reason he didn’t enjoy the middle of it. Don’t any of you be like that boy. Neither 
should any one in this gathering be like the fellow, who when he came to the end of 
life’s journey, was buried in a potter's field, and on his tombstone it was stated that he 
was the best whistler in the community. Don’t be just a whistler, be something 

I believe, gentlement, there exists in Columbus as fine a spirit of co-operation on 
the part of our splendid executives in the industry, the productive executives, and the 
operatives, as is enjoyed in any industrial community. While heré in Columbus, I hope 
you will catch this spirit of co-operation and service, that thus characterizes the men 
of industry in this community, officers and shop leaders, those who furnish the capita! 
and executive leaders with those, who direct the various departments, in harmonizin” 
the production. Any may these convention days be the most pleasant and profitable 
you have ever spent. We are glad to have you hold your convention here. We welcom: 
you to our homes and our hearts are open to receive you. 


I never appear before a convention of this kind, that I do not think of Mr. Sims’ 
Statement of the first convention, and of what Elbert Hubbard had to say on his article 
“Get Together.” 


Ladies and Gentlemen, we have right near us Fort Benning, the world’s largest 
infantry training school. This institution is to the infantry of the Army what the 
industrial school is to the educational system. [It is there that they work out problems in 
actual practice as they come up in welfare. We have present with us the head of that 
great institution, the Commandant, and I have the plesure of introducing to you 
Brigadier General Briant H. Wells. (Applause). 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


By Brigadier General Briant H. Wells, Commandant at Fort Benning, Ga. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I have not come with any speech. I was only asked to come down and extend an 
invitation to you gentlemen to come out to Fort Benning. 

While the Mayor has been speaking, I have been trying to think, if I could. of 
what there was in common between the Army and an Association of this kind. what 
there could be of interest in the Army to you gentlemen. My mind first turned to 
textiles, and the use we make oi textiles in the Army. That thought had a rather 
disagreeable effect on my mind because the largest use of textiles in the Army is uniforms, 
and the manufacturers of America have never yet in the twenty-seven vears I havc 
been in the Army been able to make us cloth for uniforms that will be durable and 

(Contimued on Page 12) 
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National Association Wants Tariff Reform 


N their report to the National 

Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers. the tariff and taxation com- 
mittee. at the annual meeting being 
held in Boston stated that the im- 
ports of eountable cotton cloths 
showed marked variation In volume 
during the twelve months ended 
July 34, 1925. 

A vital defect of the present law 
is the flexible provisions which “are 
hased on a theory of competitive 


protective tariff,’ the committee 


finds. “Even on this basis, its pro- 
visions are imposible of applica- 
tion.” 


Concerning cotton cloth imports, 
the committee reported: 

Ward Thoron is chairman of the 
eommittee. and the other members 
are: J. Arthur Atwood, Albert 
Greene Ducan, Russell H. Leonard, 
William B. MacColl, William 535. 
Peepperell, John E. Reusmaniere 
and John Sullivan. 

“During the first four months, 
August-November, 1924, they’ were 
at the rate of 157 million square 
yards per annum, that is below the 
average for the whole year 1924. 
During the next feur months, De- 
cember 1924-March 1925, they in- 
creased to the high rate of 212 mil- 
lion square yards per annum, al- 
most equalling the average of the 


vear 1923, which was much the 
highest in thirty years. The statis- 
tics covering the most recent four 
months. April-July, 1925, show a 
marked reduction in volume, the 
rate having fallen to 83 million 
square yards per annum, with a 
strong declining tendency at the 
close of the period,” the report 


states, 

“When we classify these importa- 
tions by averaging yarn numbers, 
we have the following showing: 


Aug.-Nov. Dec.-Mar. Apr.-July 

1924. 1924-25. 1925. 
20s & un. 1,480,807 2,086,218 1,798,168 
21s to 40s 18,071,476 31,214,298 10,153,405 


41s to 60s 21,507,163 22,459,558 5,937,521 
61s to 80s 4,871,776 6,216,645 4,076,240 
Sisto 100s 6,265,040 8,251,774 4,726,642 
Ab’e. 100s 181,746 428,082 319,392 

Total 52,378,008 70,656,573 27,011,368 
Equivalent 


per annum 


rate 157,134,024 21,969,719 81,034,104 

“Possibly there may have been a 
seasonal slack in importation during 
the April-July, 1925, period, so we 
should scarcely be justified in risk- 
ing the conclusion that these recent 
conditions promise for the immedi- 
alte future a more effective func- 
lioning of the tariff than has been 
experienced for six years. 

Imports Mostly Finer Counts. 

“The fined counts cloths still rep- 
resent the bulk of the importations, 
and in these the factor of fashions 
has such an important bearing on 
the volume of the demand. that any 
interpretation of the drift of the 
statistics is not easy. 

“There are some incomplete sta- 
Listics, covering three full half-year 
periods, beginning March, 1924. and 
ending August, 1925. relating to im- 


portations in several groups of 
kinds of cotton fabrics at the princi- 


pal ports of the United States. We 
have summarized them here in 
order that the members may draw 


such inferences from them as they 
deem proper. 


Broadcloths and Poplins 
Sateens (8 harness No. 1) 
Lawns, organdies, nainsooks, cambrics 
Voiles, plain and fancy 

Crepes 


Ginghams, two or more colors averaging 20s 


yarn numbers 
Ratines 
Dotted Swiss 
Jacquard woven cloths 


Offers Causes of Situation. 

“Referring to the first group of 
statistics submitted, it would be of 
value to know the reasons why the 
tariff was apparently so much more 
effective during the last § four 
months of the period under review 
than at any other time for six years. 
Of the more likely factors that may 
have favorable influenced the situa- 
tion, the following three more par- 
ticularly suggest themselves: 

“4. The decrease in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar in the Eng- 
lish market, due to the rise in ster- 
ling exchange after the restoration 
of the gold basis in England in April, 
1925. 

“2. The readjustment to slightly 
lower costs which the -American 
mills made in January of this year. 

“3S. The stagnation in demand 
during the period in question, which 
must have materially slackened the 
distribution of the excessively 
heavy importation made during the 
preceding four months., The hesi- 
tation of distributors, so marked in 
their hand-to-mouth buying from 
domestic manufacturers, possibly 
extended to their dealings with im- 
porters. 

Says Tariff Misunderstood. 

“It seems to us that there is much 
popular misunderstanding both in 
regard to the tariff and in regard to 
the relation of the cotton industry 
fo it. There is also a lack of ap- 
preciation on the part of the manu- 
facturers themselves and of their 
employes as to what a tariff can 
do for them. A suitable tariff can 
hold in check foreign competition: 
and the cotton industry is confront- 
ed with both. 


“The public has a conviction that 
a tariff unduly increase the cost to 
them of the products of the indus- 
tries protected by it and puts the 
blame for high prees generally on 
the policy of protection. 


“The manufacturers have an 
equally unjustified belief in the 
tariff as a cureall for all their 
troubles. 


“Conservative statesmen, having a 
grasp of the economic necessities of 
industry, and of the importance to 
the country as a whole of industry 
being prosperous, have taken refuge 
in the palatable but unsound formu- 


and 
fine goods of average yarn No. 40s and above 


la of protection based on equalizing 
the costs of production at home and 
abroad, and have vainly sought some 
method of seientifically determiming 
what these differences to be equal- 
ized really are. In other words, the 
country has been fed up with the 


—Square Yards—imported— 


Mar.-Aug. Sept.-Feb. Mar.-Aug. 
1924. 1924-25 1925. 
35,869,267 62,436;383 25,748,334 
2,708,069 1,975,649 1,583,261 
similar 
3,881,644 6,236,526 5,103,309 
4.775.857 2,912,193 2.225498 
2,634,638 3,575,202 1.507.733 
to 59s 
1,326,191 705,304 592,293 
1,286,496 318,940 25.476 
$25,157 147 891 04,192 
1,055,637 355,538 280,610 


idea of competitive protection, 
which, if any one pauses a moment 
to think about it, is contradiction in 
terms. A competitive tariff is noth- 
ing but the ideal tariff for revenue 
and does not protect. 

Gives Existing Law’s Merits. 

“The merits of the existing tariff 
law, so far as it applies to cotton 
manufacturers, is that, for most of 


our products, it holds our home 
market clear of foreign interfer- 
ence, and reserves it for the very 


acute competition of domestic man- 
ufacturers among themselves. The 
question of whether the rate of 
accomplishing this is under certain 
or all conditions unnecessarily high 
is of no real importance. The one 
thing of vital importance is that if 
should not be too low to be effec- 
tive at all times. 

“The reason why an unnneces- 
sarily high rate is not harmful is 
because in a highly competitive in- 
dustry like the cotton industry, 
scattered as it is over twenty-two 
States of the Union, operated under 
every possible variety of manufac- 
turing conditions, its products are 
bound to be sold at the lowest pos- 
sible price at which the American 
manufacturer can.afford to sell, in 
view of the relatively higher basis 
of costs under which he is forced 
to manufacture. | 

“The none too friendly Tariff 
Board of 1911 was forced to recog- 
nize this fact: and in stating its con- 
clusions on the effects of the highly 
critised rates in the Payne-Aldrich 
cotton schedule, it said: 

“The effect of the present 
then in most is not so much 
to add the duty to the domestic 
manufacturer's price as to secure 
him the American market, and in 
the case of most articles of widest 
consumption to prevent the com- 
petition of the foreign manufactur- 
er, either in normal or abnormal 
times.” 

Should Secure American Market.” 

“This to our minds is the ideal of 
what a tariff should do. It should 
secure the American market to the 
American manufacturer without 
unnecessarily adding the duty to his 
price. 

“Periodically for one reason or 
another, an effort is made to de- 
velop antagonism between agricul- 


tariff 


Cases 


ture and industry. The farmers are 
told that the tariff is responsible for 
the present high prices of commodi- 
ties and that the cause of it is that 
the protective duty is added to the 
price of everything they see or need. 
Elaborate calculations, which have 
no possible basis in fact, are broad- 
cast, purporting to show what this 
added cost annually amounts to in 
the aggregate. In making state- 
ments of this kind they are stat- 
ing as a fact a thing which is not 
true of any competitive industry 
like the cotton industry. 

“The average rate of duty collect- 
ed on countable cotton cloths under 
the present tariff is at least 20 per 
cent lower than the lowest average 
duty collected any year under any 
tariff in force between 1893 and 1913. 
Our statistics for comparison run 
through the year 1923. If there were 
any sound basis for their reasoning 
prices today should be lower than 
pre-war prices, while as a matter 
of fact they are more than twice 
as high. 

Lays High Prices to Labor. 

“High prices in this country are 
due, in final analysis, to high labor 
costs during and since the war, act- 
ing and reacting on the prices of 


every service the community re- 
quires on every article manufac- 
tured it uses. These high labor 


costs are reflected both in the costs 
of raw materials and manufacturing 
as well as in the costs of distribu- 
tion. Perhaps the most illogical 
of all of these are the increases in 
cost of distribution. It seems hard 
to understand why an article should 
cost twice as much to make, unless 
the volume of its distribution has 
been cut in half or the cost of doing 
business as a_ distributer has 
doubled. 

“Though labor may be paid twice 
as much as before the war, it can- 
not purchase twice as much with 
this high wage. The high labor 
costs, without a compensating pro- 
portionate advantage to labor in 
purchasing power, are due to a fatal 
economic policy of our Government 
during the war. 

“There was a conscription of an 
important part of our man power 
for military purposes and a corres- 
ponding decrease in the supply of 


labor for agricultural, mercantile 
and industrial purposes. The Govy- 
ernment, instead of conscripting 


labor for productive purposes as it 
had in the case of the men for its 
military forees, went into acute 
competition with the war indus- 
tries and the peace industries for 
the residue of agricultural, mer- 
cantile and industrial labor. The 
consequence of such a policy was 
lo more than double the dollar cost 
of labor and of the fruits of labor. 
“Industrial Labor Profited by Rise.” 

“Labor industrial, and to a lesser 
extent labor mercantile, profited in 
the increase in dollar wages more 
than it suffered by reason of the 
increase in cost of living due to the 
rise in prices for the services it 
rendered and which it ultimately 
repurchased in cost of living. This 

‘(Continued on Page 44) 
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The Motor That Will Carry 
Sustained Overloads 


The experienced mill operator pre- 
fers the old-time motor because it has 
more overload capacity than most 
modern motors. The same exceptional 
liberality in rating has been maintained 
in Fairbanks-Morse motors through 
twenty years of improvement in de- 
sign. 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE BALL- 
BEARING MOTORS with a 40-degree 


and overload rating make it unneces- 
sary to allow for overloads in applying 
these motors to.textile drives. Over- 
size motors need not be selected for 
temporary loads of unusual severity. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE BALL- 
BEARING MOTORS are made ex- 
pressly for each textile mill require- 
ment. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers of Electrical Machinery, Oil Engines and Pumps 
Textile Mill Department: 1216 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


General Office, Chicago 
Twenty-five branches throughout the United States 


Pioneer Manufadurers 


ball bearing motors 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. (Textile Mill Dept.), 
1216 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Please send a copy of the special book on textile motors 
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hold its color. Of course, I have reference to cotton textures. If you can make a 
cotton drill uniform that has a fast dye in it of olive drab color, your fortunes are 
made. We can get it from Germany and from England, but not in America, and | 
don’t suppose many of you have thought of it. There are many other things, such as 
tentage, and we have never been able to get it. It won't stand the sun. Of course, I 
mean cotton. We can get the wool pretty good. Now, that is more or less commercial, 
and I pass from that 


Then it occurred to me that the thing of real interest to you, that should be of real 
interest to vou, is the fact that the Army is your imstitution. It is a part of the people 
In our system, our military policy, it is a civilian army. An army has either got to be a 
professional army or one of the people. We have chosen that it be one of the people. 
Our present military policy will not work unless it has the support of our people The 
only other kind vou can have is a professional army. When in time of war the civilian 
is impressed into service, he needs the instruction necessary to fit him to be a soldier. 
Our system is such that any of you men or your sons May progress as lar as your or 
their ability will warrant any time you or they may choose in the science of military 
tactics. Indeed they have the same studies as those the regular Army are endeavoring 
to master. You people have given us that system by our representative form of govern 
ment. The laws have been passed that way, and that is right. It is a democratic and 
an economical system. A great many people in this country today say “We don't want 
any army at all.” All right; let’s accept that point of view; what’s going to happen to 
us, if we have not any army? Someone else comes and gets something we want. That 
has not been the history of the world, and I don’t know of anything that is a better 
guide. Judging by the experience of the past, I have never been able to see far enough 
tow see the day when we can dispense with this proper insurance protection. My opinion 
has alwavs been that the Army is in a two-fold obligation in its service to the Govern- 
ment. The first is to learn how to fight and to protect Government officers, if we 
have to fight. The second is to study the ways, whereby war can be avoided, and that 
last phase is just as important as the first; and the proper preparation for defense will 
deter any nation from jumping on us. So much for that. 

I don’t think civilians as a rule think very much about the Army. It does not 
come in contact with their daily lives, and they don’t want to think about it. They 
are busy with their own affairs. They only think about it when they have to. They 
are compelled to, when war comes on, to think of nothing else. They are compelled to 
think about it, too, when some one like Col. Mitchell makes some sensational statements 
about it, and expects everyone to be concerned over what he has to. say. You are 
compelled on occasions like this to think about it, when the gentlemen in charge of 
your entertainment here consent to give us a part of your time, and bring you out to 
Fort Benning. 


Inasmuch as you are coming out there, I think it is proper to give you a little 
outline of*the place you are coming to visit. In the educational system for the military 
service we have what we call Special Service Schools and General Service Schools. You 
are all familiar with the fact that the Infantry, Cavalry, Engineering, Air: Service, and 
Medical Department, all go to make up the Army. Each one of these branches has its 
own special Service School, where the officers of that particular branch—in this case 
the Infantry—are brought together for the purpose of developing the technique and 
tactics of their particular branch of the service. Officers are trained as specialists in 
the Infantry. Then later they go to Fort Leavenworth, where they are merged with 
officers of Cavalry, Artillery, and the other branches, and there they are taught the 
tactics and technique of the combined Army in those large units, where Infantry, Cavalry, 
Artillery, Air Service, and Medical Departments are all brought together under the 
command of some one officer, who must of course have had experience in all these 
branches. 

This Special Service School out at Benning is an Infantry School. 
know it, 1 want to suggest to you what the Infantry is to the Army. The Infantryman 
is commonly known in the Army as the doughboy. During the World War, when the 
word “doughboy” was used, the common understanding was that he was a soldier. He 
was not a doughboy unless he was an Infantryman. Now there are about 250 officers 
sent from our Infantry regiments throughout the country, who come here to take a 
nine-months’ course of instruction, where we have a laboratory, so to speak. We give 
them the practical training in the technique and tactics of infantry weapons from the 
smallest unit up to those used by an Infantry Brigade. There are certain arms that 
habitually function in the Infantry, just as there is in Artillery, Cavalry, Gas Service, 
Engineering, and Signal Corps. They are all necessary to help the Infantry forward. 
There are certain arms of the service, which | have just mentioned, that habitually 
function with the Infantry, which are necessary to help the Infantry forward. You 
cannot wage a successtul campaign, one vigorous enough to win a wWar;©, unless you can 
and are prepared to send men over the top and gain an objective. What is the objec- 
tive? It is the enemy. An enemy is not going to move out of his trenches, out of his 
strong place, by being bombarded by airplanes, or harassed by artillery, or scared out 
of it by charging cavalry because they cannot get through to him. All of those are 
going to have a decided effect upon him, but the thing that makes him give in and 
surrender is the presence of the doughboy approaching him with bayonets, and he see; 
that the time has come when he must stand there in hand-to-hand conflict and fight 
it out or surrender. That produces the victory. That is the final end of the thing. 
You can shell a town or a city; you could shell the city of New York or the city of 
London, and it would not produce a victory. The British and French were shelled by 
airplanes and Big Berthas during the World War, and they were a source of great 
irritation to the people, but it had nothing to do with breaking their will or making 
them surrender. In fact, I have often thought that it had the opposite effect. It made 
women and children move out of town. It put the French and British people to a 
great deal of expense and annoyance in moving large numbers of people, in taking 
trains to do it, when they needed the trains for other purposes, but it had no effect 
whatsoever on the outcome of the war. Nothing will ever have effect on the outcome 
of a war until you are prepared to put the men behind the guns in the place where 
they come to hand-to-hand conflict. You don’t often have to do it, but you have got 
to be prepared to do it. That is our idea of the Infantry, and that is the reason we 
make the claim for it that we do. I notice in this morning’s paper that Genera] 
Summerall before the Air Board makes that statement. 

This institution at Benning is intended to train officers in time of peace to go out 
into your communities, among the colleges, where R. O. T. C. units are, amongst the 
National Guard, and the Civilian Military Training Camps, and furnish properly trained 
instructors of your boys, who are to continue this instruction, and help in any way 
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they can in the perfection of our military establishment. So far as the Infantry is 
concerned, they are thus trained out at Fort Benning. You will be out today, and it 
does not happen that we have staged one of our regular demonstrations for the benefit 
of students, as this does not happen to be a scheduled demonstration for this day 
particularly. As those are somewhat expensive, we cannot stage them for occasions of 
this kind, but we have staged a particular one for your benefit, in which you will see 
all of the Infantry weapons, the way they work, and there will be officers there to 
explain to you what their purposes are. 

It is a great pleasure for me to welcome you, and it is a great satisfaction that 
the committee members managing your entertainment here has given us part of your 
very valuable time. I thank you, and I will see you all later. (Applause). 

PRESIDENT Grimes: The reply to these two addresses will be made by 
A. B. Carter. (Applause). 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 
By A. B. Carter, of Gastonia, N. C. 
Mr. Mayor and General Wells, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We appreciate very much your invitation to visit your Camp, and we wiil avail 
ourselves of the opportunity, and I speak for the members when I say that | know 
we will enjoy it. 

General Wells, when you mentioned the cloth, of which the uniforms are made, | 
saw my friend, Gordon Cobb, right there waiting for an opportunity to get a good line 
on that coat, and I think, if you met with us a year from now, you would find that 
we can and will manufacture just what you want. (Applause). You are talking to 
men today who can do it, and they will do it. (Applause). 

Mr. Mayor, we realize that we are in a good town. We realize that Columbus is 
one of the oldest cotton manufacturing towns in the country. Some of your mills date 
back to 1850. You know George Murphy was in Atlanta a while. We have been 
bragging about having the biggest cotton mill in the world over in Greenville. Well, 
George Murphy is the only man, when we have talked about that, that has bragged on 
Columbus, and that is accounted for by reason of the fact that he just recently came 
trom Atlanta. (Laughter). I wrote my friend, Davidson, over here, and as!:ed him 
if he could give me some points about Columbus, and he didn’t brag much. 

I want to say that I am sure you know how to entertain in Columbus, and, whilc 
we have not such a big crowd, they are men who have come up from the ranks, and 
some of them have done pretty well, and I am sure Columbus is going to show them a 
good time. 

I am not going to make a speech. I just want to thank you gentlemen for ithe 
opportunity of going out to the Camp to see this demonstration, and to thank you 
very much, Mr. Mayor, for your kind words to this Association. (Applause). 


PRESIDENT GRIMES: Gentlemen (meaning the Mayor and General Wells) 
before you go let me say this somewhat in the nature of an apology. This 
Association has about 1,300 members. The attendance here today does not 
indicate that, but it is due to more reasons than one that the members are 
not here today. They have troubles at home, due to the persistent drought 
in Georgia and other troubles, but the main reason is that Columbus is on 
the edge of the territory, in which the members live. North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia have more members in this Association than any other 
States. The Association membership covers the entire South, but we. did 
not expect a large crowd in Columbus today, not because Columbus did not 
or would not welcome us properly here, but it is due to the fact that it is so 
far for some of the members to come. I merely mention that to say that 
our Association is really an important Association, and we have indeed one 
with a large membership. We thank you, gentlemen. 

I would like to read you a letter that I received this morning from George 
S. Harris, who is President of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
Georgia. I know Mr. Harris quite well, and I am sure that Mr. Harris did 
not write this letter merely to be writing us a letter. He signs it “Very 
sincerely yours,” and I know he means this letter sincerely. He addresses 
it to myself as President of this Association: 


Atlanta, Ga., October 14, 1925. 
Mr. Oscar D. Grimes, President, 


Southern Textile Association, 
Columbus, Ga. 
Dear Mr. Grimes: 

I sincerely regret that I am unable to be present in person to express to your 
Association our gratitude in having your meeting in our State. As I have said before. 
the entire Southern textile industry appreciates the excellent work your Association is 
doing, and sincerely hope that nothing will interfere with your progress. I feel sure 
that Columbus will sustain the State’s reputation for hospitality. I have never seen 
Columbus fail, and only wish that I could also be with you to enjoy the fun. 

Please extend to the members of your Association the greetings of our Association. 

You have my best wishes for a successful meeting, and we hope that you will 
return to us at an early date. : 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) GEORGE S. HARRIS. 


Next on the program is the report of the General Chairman of Sectional] 
Meetings by Mr. Gordon Cobb. (Applause). 


REPORT OF GENERAL CHAIRMAN OF SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


By F. Gordon Cobb, Lancaster, S. C. 
Gentlemen : 


As some of the items I wish to mention are entirely unrelated, I could not hope to 
arrange this report to carry a continuous line of thought. Therefore I will present them 
to you in numerical order, so to speak. 

Since our June meeting I have done considerable work to get the Southern Textile 
Association recognized by the American Engineering Standards Committee of New York, 
and have been partially successful, as I will explain later, but before explaining about the 
American Engineering Standards Committee and the Bureau of Standards at Washington 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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A New Protection 
tor Mathieson Chlorine Containers 


S a result of exhaustive tests conducted at our Niagara Falls works, we have 


adopted aluminum paint as the best protection for the Chlorine containers of our 
Multi-Unit and Single-Unit tank cars. 


Aluminum paint shows high resisting qualities against rust, weathering, fumes 
and gases, and gives better protection and longer service than ordinary paint. Its 
bright metallic surface adds greatly to the appearance of the equipment it covers 


and possesses the added advantage of reflecting most of the sun’s heat to which 
containers may be exposed. 


We believe Mathieson customers will appreciate this new feature because of its 


greater serviceability and as an indication of the pride we take in our Liquid Chlorine 
equipment. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


at ay 7. 
( Deal Direct with} LOS 
Caustic Soda-Liguid Chlorine Soda Ash+ Bleach ing Powoer 


Bicarbonate of Soda Mod itied Virginia Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia Aqua Ammonia 
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Development Rayon 


(Continued from Last Week) 


Constant Amount of Solution Must 
Be Pumped Through Jet. 


ana 


To obtain a uniform weight 
length of fibre per minute a 
stant amount of solution has to be 
pumped through the jet, which ts 
done by individual regulators or 
pumps operating constantly at the 
same speed and accordingly foreme 


the same amount of mass through 
the spinning system. Each hole im 


the spinneret represents a separate 
filament which precipitates sep- 
arately. The previously described 
physical and chemical conditions of 
a setting bath are selected in such 
a way as to insure at all times the 
same composition, concentration 
temperature to obtain uniformity of 
product. At the .same time, its 
coagulating ability must be such as 
to eliminate the sticking together 
of the individual fine filaments. The 
spin holes are usually round, but the 
cross section of an ejected filament 
depends on the composition of the 
setting bath. For instance, accord- 
ing to the Stearn patent, the spin 
bath containing ammonium chloride 
or ammonium sulfate precipitates a 


filament which appears under the 
miscroscope as a glassy cylinder. 
The modern tendency in the rayon 


industry is to produce a rather flat 


Address of Dr. M. G. Tuft, technical director of the Industrial Fibre 
Company, Cleveland, 0., delivered before the American Chemical 
Society, at New York. 


filament in the form of a ribbon, 


which can be obtained by a more 
rapid precipitation, whereby the 
cellulose hydrate forming the fila- 


ment flattens immediately after the 
xanthate compound.is broken up by 
coagulation in the acid bath. This 
is done by a spinning bath which 
contains usually diluted sulfuric 
acid and inorganic salts such as 
Glauber salt, or in the centrifugal 
system, sulfuric acid and glucose. 


Precipitated Flat Fbre. 


Precipitated flat fibre is of impor'- 
ance to the textile industry as the 
covering power of such fibre is much 
higher, or, in other words, the weay- 
er and knitter are able to obtain 
higher vardage of cloth woven or 
knitted from the same weight of silk 
varn, as the filling capacity depends 
on the sectional area of the 
thre ad.and for this reason the fibre 
spun in the shape o fa flat rinbon 
is better and therefore in greater 
demand. 

Necessary to Dehydrate Thread. 

After spinning, the viscose thread 
is an irreversible colloid in a hydrat- 
ed condition. It is necessary to de- 
hydrate this thread under tension to 


CTOSS 


prevent contraction in drying and 
produce a bright, hustrous fibre. I 
is done after the freshly-produced 
libre containing impurities from the 
spinning process has been washed 
carefully with water, which re- 
moves, by dilution, acids, salts and 
other+ components of the 
path. 


selling 


Applying Twist. 


After washing, if the spool system 
las been used, a twist must be ap- 
plied. Twisting gives the yarn more 
strength by mutual friction of the 
filaments, and also protects the yarn 
irom fuzz, whileh would occur if 
the single fine filament is unprotect- 
ed. The usual twist given to viscose 
varn is 2% turns per inch of length, 
and is done on twisting machines 
where the spools with raw silk are 
placed after drying on fast-rotating 
spindles driven by an endless belt. 
During the rotation the yarn deliver- 
ed to the take-up spool is: twisting 
between the spin spool and a fixed 
point, which is represented by the 
take-up spool or bobbin. 


The next process is the setting of 
twist by humidification, by which 
single filaments adhere more to each 
other and the yarn remains straight... 


The twisted raw yarn is now reeled 
info skeins on reeling machines on 
whileh the thread is delivered from 
ihe bobbins to reels, the latter being 
connected with a clock which meas- 
ures the length of the skeimed yarn. 
The machines are also equipped 
with automatic stopping devices 
which stop the reel when a thread 
breaks, and the clock allows only a 
definite length of yarn to be reeled 
into a skem. After the proper 
length of yarn is reached the clock 
device stops the reeler, the frame 
with completed skeins is removed, 
and the reeling is continued on the 
next reel, 
Diamond Formations of Regular 


Intervals. 
The skeins are made in such a 
manner that diamond formations 


are present at regular intervals. Tie 
bands made of cotton thread or arti- 
ficial silk waste are inserted to keep 
the threads in their proper place, 
so that tangling of the yarn is pre- 
vented when the skein is_ later 
wound on ¢eeps, spools, bobbins or 
quills. These are the usual forma- 
lions adopted by the textile indust- 
iries employing rayon for weaving, 
knitting and other textile operations. 
Washing Out Insoluble Impurities. 

At this stage the yarn in the com- 
mercial form of skeins is still nota 
finished product from the chemical 
standpoint, as MH contains insoluble 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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I wish to give you a brief outline of the work preceding and what it is about. Several 
years ago, in fact, in 1916, we started out with this idea: That, if it were practicable 
for you to call to your office fifty of the most expert carders in the South, and fifty of 
the superintendents from the most successful mills in the South, and ask that body of 
one hundred men any particular question about carding—say, for example, that you 
asked them what they had found to be from their own experience the best feed for a 
beater on a finisher picker, and the beats per inch of American one-inch cotton to 
produce the strongest and most even number 30s yarn—and suppose for example that 
seventy-five out of that one hundred men were to give you practically the same answer, 
then would you not think you were getting pretty good information? If your mill was 
not pretty well in line with what those. seventy-five men had told you, would you not 
begin to look into it, and see if you were not wrong? 


With this idea in view, we started a questionnaire system with the idea of compilins 
information from the majority of mills, and giving that information to the members 
of the Southern Textile Association at our Semi-Annual Meeting. Out of this system 
grew the Sectional Meetings, the first of which was held under Mr. Boyd's regime at 
Charlotte, I believe. 


Now we have done considerable work in sectional meetings. 
deal of good work in sectional meetings. The mills all over the South have benefited 
by that work. It does seem as if we had covered a very wide range of subjects. We 
have discussed every manufacturing problem im the mills in the sectional meetings. It 
does seem that now is the time to begin to get down to brass tacks, so to speak, and 
begin to get definite information, which can have the approval of the Southern Textile 
Association as practically a standard until we find something better. What few standards 
we have you all know have been set up by the machinery dealers in the textile schools, 
and theoretical men. You know whether your mill is complying with those standards 
or not. Then, if the majority of the mills in the South are not complying with thoce 
standards, surely there must be something wrong. Either the standards are wrong, or 
the majority of the most successful mills in the South are wrong. We are laying plan; 
for the practical men to have something to say about setting up these standards. 


Gentlemen, all big business realizes that standardizing today is the most important 
step towards industrial efficiency. In my search for information along this line | 
received the shock of my life, when I began to find out the vast amount of work that 
has been done in practically every big business in the whole country except textiles. The 
American Engineering Standards Committee consists of nine National engineering socie- 
ties, several departments of our own Government, and nineteen National Associations, 
which cover practically every industry fh the world except textiles. I would just like 
to give you an idea of how vast a field that covers, and I want you to notice the list 
of the American Eingeering Standards Committee in their book. There is page after 
page of it, representing practically every industry in the whole country. For example, 
the National Coal Association, the Motor and Accessories Manufacturers’ Associations, 


We have done a great 


Motor Truck Associations, Motor Vehicle Associations, Heating and Piping Contractors, 
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Electric Light and Power Compan‘es, Brick Manufac- 
Supply and Machinery Man uiacturers’ 


ewe Ship Building Company, 
urers’ Associations, Bell Telephone Companies, 


hanstiaeionet getting pretty close), Railway Associations, consisting of seven divisions, 
Institute of Steel Construction, Institute of Consulting Engineers, and so on and so 
forth, representing practically every industry in the whole country except the textile 


industry. 

Can’t you see, gentlemen, that if we don’t get 
somebody is going to do it for us? Don’t you also see that it will be to the best 
interest of the mills from a financial standpoint that the practical man has s »mething 
to say about setting up these standards, and incidentally the boss of your jo» and my 
job? Let me illustrate: I do not ask you to believe the statements I am about to 
make unless I had the opportunity of demonstrating the same to you, but I can go into 
your mill, and set your folders to fold exactly 36 inches at every stroke, fold 100 yards 
of cloth, lay that cloth out on the floor without any stretch, put a steel tape on that 
cloth, supposed to be 100 yards of cloth, and in some instances it will measure more 
than 100 yards with the folder folding exactly 36 inches at every stroke. Even a yard 
is not a yard, gentlemen, in some instances. I can probably cite you to some instances 
where 16 ounces are not a pound. These are some of the things we must get to the 
bottom of. These are some of the things we need more light on, so to speak. When a 
commission house receives a complaint on an order of goods you have sent them, it 
usually writes the President of the mill a letter, and the President of the mill has the 
superintendent up, and explains to him that the mill is “going broke next day,” and so 
forth. The superintendent goes into the mill, gets the cloth room man and the boss 
weaver up, and says everything to them that the commission house has said, and that 
the mill President has said to him, and with a considerable amount of dynamite added; 
in fact the darned thing gets bigger and bigger at every step. Two overseers see their 
jobs hanging by a string, so to speak, with oftentimes this result. Until that scare 
wears off, for the next few months or probably a year that mill will probably put 
enough first class cloth into seconds to have given that customer his whole invoice and 
paid the freight. (Laughter). Gentlemen, a standard of allowance for seconds will cut 
out such things as that. That is a hard thing to do, when you think about it. When 
you say establish a standard of allowance for seconds, you say that’s a pretty big job. 
Did you ever see anything accomplished, that was worth while, without a little hard 
work? You buy cotton on a standard, don’t you, or the man that buys it for your 
mill, does? If standards can be set up for such small differences as a slight variation 
in color of cotton that the buyer and seller can absolutely agree upon because there is a 
standard set up, then does it seem a great big job to set up a standard of allowance 
for seconds, where we have such things as thin places, scratches out, threads out, and 
so on, that have become more or less common with all mills making that particular 
style of goods? That doesn’t seem such a big job. 


into this standardization business 


Gentlemen, we must get into the standardization business before somebody does it 
for us, and the few instances I have cited to you show that somebody is beginning to 
think about it. It is almost appalling to realize the results of this industry, the textile 
industry, when their product is sold in such a haphazard kind of way 


The next matter I wish to mention, gentlemen, 
to the Association at all. 


is not intended as a recommendation 
It is merely given you as food for thought, 


based on the 


selling it. 
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experience I have had with the Association. First, I do not believe, gentlemen, that 
our President holds office long enough. Don’t pass judgment until you think a little. 
Our President comes in at one meeting, prepares his Annual Address, and goes out at 
the next. If he has had any constructive ideas, if he has had anything he has wanted 
te put into effect in the Association, he has not had time to do it. You know what the 
custom is with many of the Associations. I merely give you that as food for thought. 


Next, gentlemen, about the time of our Alabama meeting, and by the way before 
the Textile Operating Executives’ Association of Georgia was formed, I made an effort, 
or made a suggestion at least, to get our Sectional Meetings divided up into zones or 
States. I believe for example that North Carolina is more interested in hne spinning 
than Georgia is, and probably South Carolina is more interested in print cloth weaving 
and dobby weaving than North Carolina is, and that is the reason, gentlemen, why we 
continue to have semi-annual meetings. It was advocated one time in the Association 
that we should have an annual meeting, which would not give us the results we are 
getting. We move from place to place with semi-annual meetings in order to let people 
attend those meetings, who would be too far away to go to the other meeting. Would 
we not therefore get more concerted action if we had the sectional meeting divided up 
into zones or States, where men, who were working with common things, could discuss 
those common things more, and have the Chairmen of those meetings, of course, report 
to the semi-annual meetings of the Southern Textile Association? Please understand, 
gentlemen, that this Association must and always will remain the parent Association. 
We would certainly never get anywhere with anything, with several associations. That 
would not be good judgment. We could never get the combined support of the mill 
presidents and treasurers, if we had a number of separate associations. That would not 
do at all, and, gentlemen, we have air castles in mind, so to speak, of plans, where we 
will need the combined support of all the mill presidents and treasurers of the South. 
The Southern Textile Association is the only association that can get that support. I 
would like to read to you a paragraph or two from mill presidents, who were presidents 
of other associations at the time that these letters were written. One president of 2 
certain association met with us, and he said: “I have enjoyed the privilege of meeting 
with the Southern Textile Association, and confess to being somewhat ashamed io admit 
that I have permitted myself to be so thoroughly ignorant of the work being done by 
the Association, and the great possibilities and opportunities that exist in the Association 
for the men and for the industry as a whole. It is truly a wonderful organization, and 
in my judgment is second to no no organization in existence.” 

Another paragraph: “This is written without the knowledge or consent of any 
member of the Southern Textile Association, and is written solely because I fear my 
many executive officers are, as I was, thoroughly ignorant of the wonderful possibilities 
that exist in this organization.” 


Another: “I looked for you after the meeting of the Governors of the American 
Cotton Association” .... 

(This Association appointed a committee, of which I happened to be Chairman, to 
go before that Association one time to lay some of our work before them, and !et them 
know what we were doing, and we intimated to those mill presidents and treasurers at 
that time that the Southern Textile Associations had no funds, and that we had ideas 
or plans that would require the support of the mill presidents and treasurers, and this 
was what they said): 

... “I looked for you after the meeting of Governors of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association to ask more particularly what your Committee wanted our 
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Association to do. I, as Chairman of the Committee, approached them on the subject, 
and Mr. Adams, our Secretary, has sent copy of letter written you, which explains 
action taken by Board of Governors, and, if there is anything further you want us to 
do, please write me fully.” 


Now, gentlemen, I did not want to get the wrong thought through, when I was 
speaking of dividing up the sectional meetings into zones or States. I didn’t want to be 
misunderstood. I claim, gentlemen, that the Southern Textile Association is the one 
Association through which we can accomplish things. 


The next idea is a section of Master Mechanics. We have let that kind of die out. 
Now probably some of you remember the very able work that the late Mr. Ray did 
for us in that line, and we want to get that section started again. We want to know 
what supplies it pays a mill to repair in the shop. We want to know whether it pays 
you to have two men in the shop or twenty. Do you know? Gentlemen, the item of 
supplies on our cost sheet has mounted higher and higher and higher for the last few 
years, and it looks like it cannot stop.. Only a few years ago a half a cent per pound 
on the product of a print cloth mill was about the average for a mill or even better. It 
has mounted now 200 and 300 per cent, and I know of some particular instances where 
it has gone 500 per cent. We certainly need somebody to tell us something about it. I 
would consider it a personal favor if you gentlemen will write me, giving me the name 


ot a Master Mechanic, who would be eligible to make Chairman of that Sectional 
Committee. 


The next item, gentlemen, is a section that have to take up problems of the finisher. 
I made an effort several years ago to get Mr. Arrington, who was then the Superintend- 
ent of the Union Bleachery at Greenville, the only bleachery I know in existence at that 
time, to start that section. Since that time there have been several bleacheries started 
here in the South, and I think it is time we were beginning to find out how we can 
co-operate with the finisher. 

As my time is very limited, I cannot go further into details, as I would like very 
much to do, but I have tried to give you a general outline of this standardization work, 
and to give yor a little idea of what has been done. After considerable correspondence 
with the Secretary of the American Engineering and Standards Committee, in which I 
was trying to show him that I thought that this Association, being composed of practical 
men, should have something to say about setting up standards, here is one paragraph 
of one of his letters: “While, as you indicate, comparatively little has been done in real 
technical standardizing in the textile field”... . 


(Outside of matters wholly referring to the buyer’s standpoint pure and simple, not 
from the manufacturer’s standpoint) 

.... “there seems to be no reason why tremendous saving to the producer, the 
distributor, and the ultimate consumer, should not come through a program of standardi- 
zation in this field.” 

Now, they wired me several times and wrote me several letters (I was playing for 
time until after this meeting), in other words, inviting me to come and discuss our 
matters with them, towards setting up standards for textiles. I did not have the 
authority to comply with that, or accept that invitation, until such time as I had an 
opportunity to lay it before the Association, and let you see what you want to do about 
it. To show you gentlemen that they are willing and anxious to work with us, here is 
the last list they sent out of organizations, or rather of proposed Federal specifications 
for textile materials. You notice that that goes back to the Bureau of Standards. They 
call them “Federal” Specifications. The American Engineering and Standards Committee 
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works with the Bureau of Standards. The first on this list is the National Association 
of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics. The second is the Southern Textile Association. The 
next is the Lowell Textile School; then the Philadelphia Textile School; the Association 
of Dress Manufacturers—you know how short the women’s dresses aré these days; from 
a personal standpoint I would say they could even get shorter, but from a manufacturing 
standpoint we would probably like to see them longer—then the National Association 
of Shirt Manufacturers, and so on throughout the list. These people are willing to 
co-operate. If you want the work carried on, gentlemen, I shall be very glad to do 
everything that I know how to get to working in conjunction with these people, and | 
shall be very glad to make a trip to New York as soon as I can get away from my 
work, and see if we can get something started, or at least see that they don’t start 
something without first letting the Southern Textile Association pass on it. 

This, gentlemen, practically completes my report, and I wish to take this opportunity 
to tell you that our President, Mr. Grimes, and myself are going to put forth every 
effort in our power to make the Southern Textile Association bigger and better. I only 
wish, gentlemen, I had some way of getting “under the skin,” so to speak, of every 
individual member here today to get them to realize the wonderful opportunities that 
they are missing by not joining actively personally into the work of the Association. 
You know you can have a number of expert section men to tell you all about the 
looms, or fixing any kind of machine, but you can’t do that fixing unless you get in 
there and do some of it yourself. You can have a number of overseers sit down and 
tell you all about how to oversee the room, but you won’t be much overseer unless you 
get in there and do some of that overseeing. You cannot draw money out of a bank 
without putting some in. The knowledge you gain, gentlemen, from work in the 
Association will bring compound upon compound interest. The only difference in putting 
something in the bank, and putting your work in the Association, is that you can check 
the money out of the bank, but the knowledge you gain in this work, gentlemen, will 
be with you this year, next year, and on and on. 


Gentlemen, there never was a time in the history of the world when it was so true 
that knowledge is power. Now, if you will only take my word for it, and enter into 
the work of the Association with all your heart; go to every sectional meeting that you 
possibly can; talk until the Chairman calls you down; ask all the fool quéstions you 
can think of; you will begin to find out things about your own job that you never 
dreamed were there. It will broaden. you out more than any one thing I know of. It 
will be an education to you, and in a few years’ time you will be a bigger overseer or 
superintendent than you ever thougth it was possible that you would be. 

I thank you. (Applause). 


J. A. CHAPMAN (Inman, S. C.): I don’t know. whether you want to take 
up business now or not, but I think with reference to that recommendation 
or suggestion of Mr. Cobb something should be done; that we should go 
into this; and at least scotch the other fellow, if we cannot do it ourselves. 
So I move, if you are ready for business, that our Secretary be instructed 
and empowered to go into this American Engineering Society, is it? ... . 

SECRETARY Cops: The American Engineering and Standards Committee. 
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.... and take what steps he sees fit, and the Association pay all his expenses 
on all necessary trips; and that the whole matter be left in his hands. 

This motion was seconded. 

PRrEsIpDENT Grimes: Before I put that question to a vote I believe it is 
of sufficient importance to have some discussion of it. Some of Mr. Cobb’s 
suggestions will require some rather radical changes in the Association, and 
| believe that the members would like to discuss it, particularly his sugges- 
tion that we have zone meetings or State meetings. I think, so far as 
co-operation with the American Engineering Standards Committee is con- 
cerned, it is fine, but suppose we have... . 


Mr. CHAPMAN: That is all my motion covered; that is that he be empow- 
ered to work with those people and set up what standards we can. 


PresIDENT Grimes: You understand that individually I have no author- 
ity to sanction any standards ‘that might be set up, but merely work with 
these people. Then it will ‘be open for discussion at these meetings. In 
other words, what we propose to do is to start in our next Weavers’ Sectional 
Meeting and begin work on trying to find a standard of allowance for sec- 
onds. Probably we will take up two or three styles of goods, and try to 
get some information on those, and we will do all these things in the sectional 
meetings. Then we will bring them up before the semi-annual meetings of 
the Southern Textile Association, where they will be open for general dis- 
cussion. Then, if the work we have done meets with the approval of the 
Association, it will be ready to go back to the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee, with the statement that “We have got so and so,” something 
definite. “This is what the practical man claims is a standard for so and 
so.” If there is any come-back, again it will come before the Association 
at another meeting. 


Davip CrarK (Charlotte, N. C.): Mr. President, the man who has given 
more study to standards than possibly any other man in the industry in the 
South, is H. H. Boyd. Mr. Boyd has now retired, but still he is very much 
interested in this subject, and, if it meets with Mr. Cobb’s approval, I would 
like to ask that Mr. Boyd be appointed as assistant to him. I think he will 
take a great deal of interest in it, and he has the time, and I move that H. H. 
Boyd be made assistant to Mr. Cobb in this standardization work. 

PRESIDENT Grimes: That might be considered as an amendment offered 


to Mr. Chapman’s motion. 
J. A. CuapmMan (Inman, S. C.): 
President. 
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The motion made by Mr. Chapman, as amended by Mr. Clark, was then 
put to vote and carried. 

SecreETARY Copp: Right while you are taking this step, gentlemen, one 
other I would ike to suggest to you in the nature of a recommendation. 
Now that we have gotten this work started, so to speak, we will have quite 
a number of meetings, and of course I will have to have some help in the 
clerical work, which I have already got. I would like to recommend to the 
Association, so that, if there is a sectional meeting or something that it 
would be impossible for me to attend, that the man who is working with me 
can carry the work on, and I would like to recommend to the Association 
that you appoint an Assistant Secretary. I would also like to add to that 
recommendation, as Mr. Gregg, who is now a member of the Association, is 
working with me now, that Mr. Gregg be appointed for that position. It is 
open, however, for discussion, and I would be very glad to work with any- 
body, if you decide to appoint an assistant secretary. I would be very glad 
to work with anybody you appoint. 

J. A. CHapMAN (Inman, 5. C.): 
dation. 

Rorert W. Puiip (Atlanta, Ga.): It seems to me that that suggestion 
is to create the office of Assistant Secretary. I move you therefore in formal 
order that the office of Assistant Secretary be created, and that that office 
be filled by election by the Association. 


J. A. CHapMAN (Inman, S. C.): I would like to make a recommendation 
that that Assistant Secretary be elected by the Board of Governors, or 
appointed by the Secretary. Being appointed by the Secretary is much 
better because suppose you have a Secretary in North Carolina and an 
Assistant Secretary in Alabama; ‘it would be right difficult for them to co- 
operate to advantage. 


Rosert W. Puivip (Atlanta, Ga.): 1 will change the form of my motion, 
and make it that the office of Assistant Secretary of the Association be 
created, and that that office be appointive by the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 

This motion was seconded and carried. 


SECRETARY Coss: Before you go further, we would like to pass cards 
through the audience to be filled out by anyone who has not registered. We 
don’t care whether you have paid your dues or not; we want your name 
and address, visitors and all. We want that as a matter of record for this 
meeting, and we will be very glad t ohave you all register. We will pass the 
cards through, and those of you who have not registered will please do so; 
and, if there are any who want membership cards, we. also have them. 

_ PresmpDENT Grimes: This Assistant Secretary does not seem to be draw- 
ing any salary from the Association. Do you intend to leave that out? 

SECRETARY Cops: We can take care of that later on. The young man 
who is working with me happens to be very enthusiastic about the Associa- 
tion work, and he will be very glad indeed for the experience he will get to 
give his time and work to the Association until we get further along. 

PRESIDENT GRIMES: That is very generous of him. I will say that much. 


I would like to second that recommen- 
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Now, gentlemen, I want to go back to the suggestion of having zone meet- 
ings or State meetings. I would like to state first that at the present time, 
unless I am convinced otherwise, I am in favor of adopting Mr. Cobb’s 
suggestion. I was instrumental in organizing the Association of Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia. We felt generally that it was almost too 
far for us to go to the Carolinas to attend the sectional meetings, and our 
Association is in the nature of sectional meetings because we have practical 
discussions there. This Association of Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia at the present time does not come under the Southern Textile 
Association. They merely affiliate with it. I believe that all of the State 
Associations or Zone Associations, if we should have them, should be just a 
part of the Southern Textile Association. To get the Association of Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia to agree to that we would have to have 
their executive officers or their board of governors to agree to it. I person- 
ally feel that, if you had sectional meetings in North Carolina, and also in 
South Carolina, and then in Georgia, or had those Associations to embrace 
their territory, we would have more members present, and we want more 
discussion and more information, and I think we would have both. I would 
like to hear this question discussed. I know personally that there are some 
members of the Association who have put their heart in the work, and done 
it for a number of years. They feel very close to the Association, and I am 
not willing to do anything that is going to affect the friendship they may 
have for this Association, or the influence that they have, unless it is agree- 
able to them and to the members of the Association. I don’t know whom I 
might call on in this connection for a suggestion. 


SecrETARY Copp: Let me suggest David Clark. 
what he has to say about it. 


Davin Crarx (Charlotte, N. C.): Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Theo- 
retically I think Gordon Cobb is entirely correct, but I doubt very much if 
we can put into practical operation, and get efficient results, the idea he 
suggested about zone meetings. It has been able to work in Georgia, and 
works very well. They have a splendid Association, and are going a splendid 
work for the mills in Georgia, but when you turn to other sections, I don’t 
think we can work it out. I don’t think in Alabama we could have three 
sectional zone meetings, and get the efficient results we want. I don’t think 
we could have a weavers’ meeting in North Carolina, and have results. I 
think by moving these sectional meetings from one place to another, and 
getting the ideas of different men in different sections, we will accomplish 
more than to try to have smaller meetings. I am afraid of small meetings 
and zone meetings. Simply because it has worked in Georgia, where we 
have some leaders who are carrying it on successfully, it is no reason to 
think that it can be worked in other sections. If we lose the splendid results 
we have been obtaining by the meetings of carders in one section, weavers 
in another, and so on, by splitting them up into small groups, we will do 
more harm than good. 


Let’s let this go until next meeting, and think about it. I think we should 
still carry forward the three sectional meetings we have planned for this 
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year, and, if Mr. Cobb can find he can go to the Alabama men, and get them 
to hold a meeting of their section, very good. I think we ought to think 
over it for six months, and then, if we want to go ahead on this plan, we 
can go ahead. 


SecRETARY Cops: Mr. Clark suggests that we go ahead with the sectional 
meetings as they are, and then, if we can start up the sectional meetings 
somewhere else, to go ahead and do it. As you remember, the matter was 
only gone into by me, not as a recommendation at all from me, but merely 
as food for thought. The idea that Mr. Clark has brought out there fixes 
the thing so we can pass it over now. We can go ahead with the sectional 
meetings as we have planned them, and we can make an effort at setting 
up these other sections, and, if we don’t find that that improves the thing, 
we still have not lost what we have got, and I think, Mr. President, we ought 
to leave it stand just like that. 


L. L. Brown (Tifton, Ga.): In regard to that I agree with Mr. Cobb 
in letting it go over. When it comes to sectional meetings, it is not a matter 
of having a carders’ and weavers’ and spinners’ division in each State. |! 
don’t think that is what we want to do. You take North Carolina: they 
are principally fine yarn spinners. You take the men in Western North 
Carolina,.around Gastonia and Charlotte, and they would not be interested 
in a spinners’ meeting held down here because they don’t make the same 
class of yarn made here. My idea is to get the sectional meetings held in 
the sections of the country where that particular phase or character of stuff 


is made. You get larger attendance there, and necessarily a better meeting. 
J. A. CHAPMAN (Inman, S. C.): I move that that be passed over. (Sec- 
onded. ) 


PRESIDENT Grimes: I would like t) have Mr. Chapman’s views on that. 

J. A. CHAPMAN (Inman, 5. C.): I am heartily in favor of that, for I had 
decided it about the same way. We had a meeting in Gastonia of spinners. 
The meeting place was called at a place which was the nearest place for the 
spinners, and where a reasonably good attendance might be expected. Our 
Chairman was a man on 30’s and 40’s. We in our section were on 60’s to 
120’s. He knew nothing about our problems, and we knew nothing about 
his. We tried to get that meeting to overlap geographically, so that we 
would have a good attendance, but they didn’t have the same problems, and 
they were like fish out of water. It’s the same thing in this section. Georgia 
is not interested in the problems around Gastonia, and what they are 
doing; around Gastonia they. are not interested in South Carolina: and 
Fiastern North Carolina is not interested in what we are doing. We went 
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to Greensboro, for instance, and had a good meeting, but I was lost; I didn’t 
know anything about it. I was not interested in it except to learn some- 
thing, but it would not help me at all in my business. They gave us a nice 
lunch, and I enjoyed the trip through the mill, but so far as getting any- 
thing practical out of it was concerned, I didn’t get it. I think that’s the 
trouble with our meetings now. I think, if we could divide them up, putting 
a meeting of fine yarn spinners in Gastonia, and one down here on coarse 
numbers, we could possibly have better meetings. I don’t think we can put 
4 meeting in each State. Zone meetings might be a good thing. I think in 
a general way it is an excellent idea, but I don’t think we ought to railroad 
it through. I think we ought to think it over, and discuss it at our next 
meeting. 

PRESIDENT GRImEs: It is very difficult in any gathering it seems to get 
leaders that will conduct the meetings, leaders in the Association who will 
conduct the practical discussions. We don’t know whether we can get men 
in North Carolina that will be sufficiently interested in this work, or in 
South Carolina, to hold the meetings. It has been customary to have sec- 
tional chairmen to conduct the sectional meetings, and these men have been 
continued as chairmen of these different sections from year to year. That 
is one of the questions that must be considered, if there is any change made, 
because you cannot have a good meeting unless you have got a good leader. 
We have already experienced that in Georgia. We used to pass the honors 
around. but we have found that it does not always pay, and sometimes it is 
better to keep the man you have. Is there any further discussion on this 
auestion? 

SECRETARY Cops: We have with us a man who has done considerable 
work with the Texas organization, and also very much interested in the 
Southern Textile Association, and may I suggest that we call on Mr. Tatum, 
and let’s find out what they are doing out there? 


PRESIDENT Grimes: We will be very glad to hear from Mr. Tatum. 

Mr. Tatum (of Texas): Mr. Chairman, I have just come in and | don't 
know what you have been talking about, or what has been said. What do 
you want me to talk about? 

SECRETARY Coss: ‘Talk about Texas. 


Mr. Tatum: It is a long way from Texas over here; 1 know that. We 
just had a meeting in Texas last Friday and Saturday. You will read about 
that in “Cotton,” as Bob Philip has it all written down, but we did have a 
very interesting meeting, while the number present was not as great as at 
some other meetings because of the location being out of the mill district. 


Maximum Production at Minimum Cost. 


Are You Ready 


To Meet Competition Now That Business 


What About Your Furnaces—Are They 
Prepared To Bear Their Share Of The Load? 


TRADE MARK 


Is rapidly supplanting fire brick in the Boiler Furnaces of the Industrial World, which recognizes the fact that the long life of this Lining, which is from two to 
three times that of fire brick, together with the fact that only common labor is required to install it, thereby eliminating the expensive brick mason, and time for 
installation is about one-half that of fire brick, thus giving two or three days production that would-not otherwise be obtained, is one of the first means of attaining 
Furthermore, an experienced engineer supervises installation without extra charge. 


Communicate with us before relining your furnaces—you place yourself under no obligation. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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problems? 


Many concerns have found that a little outside 
advice here and there has helped them materially 
in some problem on which they were working— 


We mean, ean we help you in any of your finishing 
oftimes very quietly. 


In most cases where we have been asked to help, 
we have come in and worked as part of the plant’s 
organization. .When we do this we bring with 
us the experience of many men. Some of this 
experience goes back 40 years. Think of the 
changes and of the progress in Textile Finishing 
Machinery during this time! The Butterworth 
organization which offers you its help in your own 
finishing problems, has either led or been in step 
with every advancement in Textile Finishing Ma- 


chinery. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONSCO. 


Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Canadian Representative: Providence Office: Greenville, S. C., Plant: 


W. J. Westaway Company Turks Head Building Markley Street 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada i 
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However, I believe the discussions were a little more complete than we 
have ever had before because of the fact that we did not try to discuss so 
any different topics. I think that is a mistake we have made in the past, 
and I believe it is a mistake any association will make in trying to cover 
too much territory. If we have more thorough discussion of fewer topics, 
we are going to make more progress. I put the suggestion also to you that 
we shorten the number of topics for each meeting. 


I don’t know what discussions you have had here about dividing these 
things up. I just came in, and don’t know anything about what you are 
talking about. So I cannot offer any suggestitons. I dont get to come 
often to the meetings here, for it is so far, but I certainly enjoy the meetings 
when I do come. 


The motion to postpone action upon this matter then prevailed. 

SECRETABY Cops: I would like to announce that we failed to call your 
attention to the banquet tonight. We have the tickets here, and I think 
any man will regret it if he misses that banquet tonight. They have an 
elaborate program, and we are going to have a good time. We will pass 
through the audience with the banquet tickets. They are one dollar each. 

All who have not registered must do so before leaving the building for 
Fort Benning. 


You must also secure your banquet ticket at the same time. so that 
adequate provision for all will be made. 

There will be many features of the banquet that will be of interest and 
benefit to all who attend. The First Aid and Resuscitation Demonstration 
put on by the employees of the Columbus Electric and Power Company will 
be instructive and of possibly future use to those who witness it. Do not 
miss this feature. There will be some pleasing surprises as well. 

All cars entering the Fort Benhing Reservation must have-one of the 
wind shield car markers as an identification to the guard at. the entrance. 
A boy will be at the exit to provide and apply these for you. Be sure that 
every available seat in each car is filled before leaving for Fort Benning. 

PRESIDENT Grimes: I would like also under the head of announcements 
tc read to you the following letter, which has been received: 


Columbus, Ga., October 16, 1925 
Officers and Members of the Southern Textile Association: 
Gentlemen: We beg to extend to each of you a cordial imvitation to visit our 
plant while in the city, and allow us the pleasure of showing you through our works. 
Should there be some of you that do not leave the city before Sunday evening and 
you find it inconvenient to call on us Friday or Saturday, we will be glad to have a 
representative show vou over the shop on Sunday morning between 10 and 12 o'clock 
(Signed) GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. | 
R. L. Edmond, S. M 


We will pass the discussion of Mr. Cobb’s report, unless there is some- 
thing more to be said unon it, and the suggestions therein will come up for 
discussion at our Annual Meeting. I think that is agreeable. 

Mr. Murrpuy (Columbus): Since the Semi-Annual Meeting is being 
held in Georgia, and so many of our Georgia fellows interested in Georgia 
textile operation are here, I would like to bring this point out. We have 
never heard where the Georgia, Alabama, North or Couth Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Associations have ever interfered with the American Cotton 
Manutacturers’ Association. I would like to leave this as a suggesttion. 
The zoning idea is fine, but why can’t North Carolina organize her Textile 
perating Executives Association, and South Carolina and Alabama do the 
same, and affiliate with the Textile Association the same as the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Associations of these different States affiliate with the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. I am afraid, if we attempt 
to affiliate with the Southern Textile Association—I am a member of both— 
it will jeopardize the life of the Association of Textile Operating Executives 
cf Georgia until these other States organize their Associations. 

Ropert W. Puiip (Atlanta, Ga.): I did not intend to enter into this 
discussion, but I simply want to make a statement as Secretary of the 
Association of Textile Operatine Executives of Georgia. As Mr. Grimes 
broueht out a while ago, it would be impossible for the Georgia organization 
to affiliate with you under the svstem of zoning or State Association work 
as a part of vour body officially without the approval of the General 
Chairman and Board of Governors. Under our constitution they have the 
power to act, and it is unnecessary to secure the vote of members because 
the officers are clothed with that authority. When we organized, I was 
instructed to notify the members of the Southern Textile Association—the 
officers, rather—that the Georgia Association intended to fully co-operate 
with the Southern Textile Association, and do anything they could in con- 
nection and in co-oneration with them to further the discussion work. Not 
in any formal notification but personally I advised under instruction of the 
officers of the Association that the Georgia organization did not feel they 
would be justified in affiliating with the Southern Textile Association as a 
part of it until, as Mr. Murphy brought out, the other States organized in a 
similar manner. In other words, we did not feel justified in bringing our 
State Associations in as a part of the Southern Textile Association, when it 
was the only individual State Association organized. As to whether the 
Executive Committee and officers of our body would want to affiliate with 
the other State organizations, and with the Southern Textile Association, 
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We Manufacture Gears For All 


Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines 


WE MAKE 

Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

8 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated steel 
motor pinions, Gears for Pickers, 
Cards, Lappers, Combers, Drawing, 
Roving and Spinning Frames, Spool- 
ers, winders and all textile machinery. 


Gears Made From 
Steel. Iron. Bronze. 
Fabroid materials. 

Send drawing or samnvle gear. 


Rawhide or 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COVPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 


West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 
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Scrub With 


MI CLEANSER 


Cleaner Floors 
in 
Less Time 
at 
Lower Cost 


Let us send you a sample and 
prices. 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Southern Sales Agents 


Southern Textile Specialty Co. 
101 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 
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Sellers Service 


If a rearrangement of your transmission ma- 
chinery will relieve you of some of your operating 
expense and increase your earning capacity, just. 
write us a line. Such work is our specialty. 


No charge is made for a survey and recommen- 
dation. You pay only after you have the proof of 
our interest in your work. 


A word to our home office or to our Southern 
Representative will start the ball rolling. 


Wiliam Sellers & Company, Incorporated 


Home Office and Works Southern Sales Agent 
Philadelphia, A. G. New 
Penna. Greenville, S. C. 
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as I say, would be entirely up to them because I have no authority to speak 
for them. 


I do want to make this additional comment though and suggestion 
possibly, as Mr. Brown and Mr. Chapman brought out. Their ideas seem 
to be that a more proper division would be one of products manufactured 
rather than a geographical division. The products manufactured are, how- 
ever, divided more or less geographically, North Carolina being on fine 
yarns, South Carolina on print cloth, and Georgia on heavy work. Such 
organizations might purely from the standpoint of products manufactured 
divide themselves more or less geographically, but I suggest that a better 
organization would be to divide it by products made rather than by the 
strict geographical lines of the different States. 


PRESIDENT Grimes: I would like to state that Mr. Murphy was Chair- 
man of the committee which organized the Association ‘of Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia, and Mr. Murphy knows some of the troubles they 
had when they were organizing. 


Now, we have reached the seventh inning, and, while the banquet tickets 
are being scattered around through the audience, we will put the fans on 
and be at ease. 

SECRETARY Cops: Those of you who have cars will have to put a sticker 
cn the wind shield. For those of you who have not cars there will be plenty 
of cars provided. We have the stickers to apply to your wind shields. 
Please get one before going to Fort Benning. 


PRESIDENT Grimes: We have with us the Chairman of the local Enter- 


tainment Committee, Paul McKenney, who wishes to make some announce-. 


ments. This can be done while the convention is at ease. 

Paut McKenney (Columbus, Ga.): General Wells has told you a little 
bit about what the Army is trying to do at Fort Benning. He didn’t go 
into details about what Fort Benning does. I might mention that there 
are only 98,000 acres in that reservation. You won't be expected to go 
over all of it. (Laughter). 


They had planned today a “rolling kitchen lunch.” They all have their 
field kitchens out in the open for that purpose, and they had intended to so 
serve you, but on account of the uncertainty with reference to the weather 
this afternoon it was decided to be best to feed us all in one of those big 
barracks. They have prepared to feed 250 people. This luncheon is given 
complimentary to our guests, but those officers and soldiers who have worked 
hard to prepare themselves for this demonstration are going to be very 
much disappointed if we don’t have a big crowd out. We here in Columbus, 
who appreciate the co-operation that we have had from General Wells and 
his fellow officers, are going to be disappointed if we do not have a good 
crowd out there. There seems to be only about 100 people here, and a good 
many of those are local people. I wish every one of you would go out 
there and try to get as many others as possible to go. Let us go out with a 
crowd that will make General Wells and. those other men feel that this 
Association is worth while, and inspire them to put on an exhibition that 
will make us all glad we went. 

The banquet tonight will be held in this room at 7 o’clock. We are pre- 
paring plates for 300 people, but every mill in Columbus is co-operating 
with us, and every mill is going to allow their overseers, such as are here, 


‘to attend this banquet tonight. So there will be 125 to 150 local men here 


tonight to greet you fellows. All of these fellows have not to stay on their 
jobs today, but they all want to be here tonight and mingle with you. 

I want to take this opportunity to extend the thanks of the committee to 
the Columbus Electric and Power Company for the wonderful help they 
have given us. This building was built by them, and this room was built 
with the idea of having the employees of their company to get together 
and have their social functions here. Tonight an orchestra composed of 
employees of the Columbus Electric and Power Company will furnish music 
during our meal. We have some local entertainers who will also take part 
in it, and we are going to have an exhibition here of First Aid work by some 
other employees of the Columbus Electric and Power Company. I think 
they will demonstrate the use of the pulmotor, so that it can be shown to 
you gentlemen what can be done, if a man receives an electric shock that 
puts him out of business. They will also demonstrate the use of bandages. 
and most of us who, as operating men, are interested in reducing accidents, 
are going to be interested in that. 


I just want to say in closing that we people in Columbus are delighted 


to have you with us. If there is anything we have overlooked, we want you 
to tell us about it because we want to make your stay here pleasant, and 
want to make you feel like you want to come back. 

I want to introduce the members of this committee who have done the 
work. First, I want to introduce Mr. Heymer, who has charge of the auto- 
mobiles. I also want to introduce Frank K. Petrea, who has been a mighty 
good worker; and also C. M. Young, who is standing up back there. Any 
of us will be glad to do anything we can to make your stay pleasant, but if 
you don’t go to Benning with us, and make General Wells believe that we 
have a sure enough crowd in this Association, we are all going to be dis- 
appointed. (Applause). 

PRESIDENT GRIMES: We appreciate that very much, and I am sure it 
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will be the pleasure of the members of this Association to meet the men 
from Columbus. 

Now, gentlemen, we will come to order and proceed with our regular busi- 
ness program. The next thing on the program is the discussion of manufac- 
turing problems. We will first take up the Spinning Section, and this discus- 
sion will be led by Mr. Chapman. Now, make it snappy! (Applause). 


DISCUSSION ON SPINNING QUESTIONS 
Led by J. A. Chapman, of Inman, S. C 


I am sure going to make it snappy. Gentlemen, Mr. Harris, the Chairman of this 
Division. is unable to be here, and he asked me to lead this discussion. Leading the 
discussion means standing up here and starting you all to talk, but before we start that 
! want to say that coming down here I heard of a mill that had changed the angle of 
their rolls set on the spinning frame, and by increasing the speed from 135 to 152 vurns 
had increased production. I see Mr. Phillips, of Social Circle, here. Mr. Phillips, ean’t 
you tell us something about that ? 

W. L. Pauriures (Social Circle, Ga.) I have four-roll spinning, and was equipped 
for this work with stands at 25 degrees, and 135 was as much as I could get on the 
front roll. Sometimes I had 12-roll frames that were equipped with 25 degree stands, 
and I could run those frames at 150, with the same ring, traveler, and everything, and 
the only difference was in spinning. I couldn't understand,why those frames gave such 
different results. I made up my mind it was in the stand. I bought a frame with 
stands at 35 degrees, and put on one of the old frames that had 25. I immediately 
speeded this frame up the same as the other, and it ran just as good as the frame that 
had the 35 degree stand. The original frame that had the 35 degree stand was too low. 
The spinners always complained about running the frame on the 35 degree stand. They 
said they would have to stoop over or bend to get up an end. I made a trip through 
one of the mills in Augusta. and I saw the frame raised about 3% inches off of ihe 
floor, and I went back and jacked these frames up, and that eliminated the necessity of 
the spinner stooping over to get up the ends. So | immediately equipped my entire 
room with 35 degrees stands, and raised the frames four inches from the floor. Later I 
wanted to install 15 new additional frames. I wanted these four inches from the floor. 
Saco-Lowell didn’t want to do it. After some three months of correspondence they 
finally agreed to do it. I started those frames at 150 revolutions on 22's yarn, and am 
running them today. If we could go 45 degrees, it will be still better, although I have 
never seen 45 degrees used 

Mr. CxHapmMan: What is your theory of the advantage of that, Mr. Phillips? 

Mr. Pumps: There is a shorter distance distance from the top of the rolls io 
the thread guide. Then there is less work on the front steel roll. It is almost straight 
level from the back of the steel roll to the guide wire, that is on the 35. The 45 would 
make it almost on a level direct from the back roll to the guide wire. The 25 degree 
stand was the old original stand. Of course some of the frames have a 30 degree stand, 
which is a combination. The Saco-Lowell, which is a 30, I didn’t get as much produc- 
tion out of as I did out of the 35. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: That was just vour filling, that you speeded up? 

Mr. Pururps: Filling and warp. I raised my warp frames to 150 revolutions on 
22’s. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: Has anybody else had any experience with that? 

Mr. Smire: What was your end breakage per 100 spindles per hour on the 25 
degree stand and the 35 degree stand? 

Mr. Puiirs: I didn’t check it that close 

Mr. Smita: How many spindles per spinner? 

Mr. Puiiips:’ Six to ten sides 

Mr. CHapMaNn: They are still running the same number of sides they ran before? 

Mr. Purirps: Yes, and getting greater production. 

Mr. Cuapman: I think that’s very interesting. I am going back and buy some 
stands for at least one frame. Now, gentlemen, if you have any questions, let them 
come. 

Question: What about the cost? 

Mr. Puitiirs: They cost me $104.00 a frame. You have to change the gears, and 
there are several changes you have to make. It costs around $104.00 a frame. 

Mr. CuHapman: That’s cheap though when you add 15 to 20 turns. 

The first question I have here trom Mr. Harris is: 

“Is there any advantage io be derived from the use of a combination warp and 
filling wind over the straight filling wind for warp spinning? 

Mr. Gammon, | think we saw some of them in your mill yesterday. Tell us some- 
thing about that. 

Mr. Gammon: I have not tried them far enough yet to tell how much, if any, 
advantage it was. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: You have some frames running with it? 

Mr. GAMMOoN: Yes; I have six frames running double time. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: You find you can get a little more yarn on the bobbin? 

Mr. GAMMoNn: Yes. 

Mr. CuHapMan: What docs the spinner say about it? 

Mr. GAMMon: They say they really like it better, but lots of times when anything 
i changed, they say it’s better, but you have io try it out. 

L. L. Brown (Tifton, Ga.): What is a combination warp and filling wind? 

Mr. CHAPMAN: That is a filling motion with warp cam. 

Mr. Brown: How long a stroke does that give you? 

Mr. CuapMAn: You lengthen the stroke so that the size of your ring would depend 
on that. You want it so that, when your rin fills up, your bobbin will be filled. As I 
understand that, your stroke is the length of vour yarn with the complete iraverse, with 
the taper taken off? 

Mr. GAMMON: 

Mr. CHapMan: If you were running a 12-inch traverse, it would be a 5-inch 
stroke ? 

Mr. GAMMon: You would have to fix your stroke according to the size of your 
ring. 

Mr. CHapMan: What about the spooler? Do you have any trouble in spooling 
that ? 

Mr. GAMMon: No. 

SECRETARY Coss: It is the same as the regular filling wind with warp frame? 

Mr. GAMMon: It is different from either one. It is a combination between them. 

SECRETARY Coss: You obtain that by making what change in the frame? 

Mr. Gammon: Putting on like running the regular filling wind, and running a 
warp cam. 

Secretary Coss: The filling let-off and warp cam? 
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Improper Lubrication Costly Factor 


Illustration shows installation of Knorr Lubri- 
cators on one of 376 machines in a large textile 
mill where oil drip and hot bearings were particu- 
larly troublesome. Both have been entirely 
eliminated, and the lubricators are refilled only 
once every six months. 


“The Minimum Amount of 


Lubricant Properly Applied”’ 


Resulting in— 


oil-drip and the consequent spoilage of goods. 
and damage to belts and floors. 


injury to machinery resulting in shut-downs, 
repairs and replacements. 


wasted lubricant. 


labor and time needlessly required in re-oiling, 
and re-filling and turning down grease cups. 


By absolutely insuring Proper Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery 


The 
Knorr 
Lubricator 


Reg. U.S. Patent Office. 


Not only pays for itself in a short. period of time, but also, 
through economies effected, shows an attractive annual 


return on the investment, averaging well over 100 per cent 
in textile mills. 


Wherever Knorr Lubricators are in use man- 
utacturers will testify to the following: 


1. Absolute elimination of oil-drip. 
2. Better results from smoother running ma- 
chinery. 
3. Labor minimized. 
4. Great savings of lubricant. 
5. Reduced fire and accident hazard. 
6. Decided reduction in repairs. 
7. &O per cent to 90 per cent reduction in 
maintenance costs. 
Knorr Lubricators are in use in a large number of textile mills, 
including the Boston Mfg. Co., Manville-Jenckes Co., Stark Mills, 
and many others. They are also installed in the shops of many 


manufacturers of textile machinery and equipment, among these 
being Saco-Lowell Shops and B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


We shall be glad to supply you on request with sample of a Knorr Lubricator and our 
Catalogue containing Extremely Helpful Information on Lubrication. Write 


Smith Company, Inc. 


50 Congress St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. Gammon: Yes. 

Mr. Brack: What advantage does he claim for that wind? 

Mr. Caapman: When he started, he didn’t claim any advantage. Just experiment- 
ing. You can get more yarn on your bobbin, Mr. Black, and then you know this 
automatic spooling device they claimed couldn’t spool filling wind, but they might. 

Mr. Biack: How are you going to get more yarn on it? 

Mr. CuHapmMan: I don't know. They say they can. How is that, Mr. Gammon? 

Mr. Gammon: On the filling wind all the spinners know that you can’t fill the 
ring exactly full at all times because atmospheric conditions will enter in there, and with 
this combination wind you can run the frame until your ring fills up, and that is the 
reason. 

T. E. Ross: Does that make a traverse like the warp traverse, whereby the nearest 
traverse is put on last? 

Mr. CHAPMAN: Yes 


Mr. Ross: I have seen that run on fine twisters. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: Explain that stroke to them, Mr. Gammon. 

Mr. Gammon: This combination wind in spinning is where you use a filling let-off, 
and that continually lets the ring roll go to the top. On the warp wind you understand 
it shortens the stroke. Every time it makes a stroke it is shortened a little. Therefore 
you have got a taper on top and bottom also of the bobbin. In the filling wind you 
get the shorter stroke. On the combination wind you begin at the bottom and work 
up, and then down, and then up, and then down, and finally without changing the 
length of the stroke at all you wind up away up here, and you have got a taper on top 
and also on the bottom of your bobbin, if you catch what I mean by that. That is 
what it is. I think it is important, if you don’t understand what this stroke is on this 
frame, that you do understand it. 

Mr. CHapmMan: We tried it in one mill, and they claimed they had trouble in 
spooling it. | 

Mr. Grirrrxn (Manchester, Ga.): The chief advantage is in spooling. With the 
regular warp wind you spool only about 800 revolutions; with the combination wind 
about 1,200. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: 

Mr. GRIFFIN: 


Is there any advantage of the combination over the filling? 
Oh, ves. The filling runs better. It runs better in the spinning. 
Mr. CuHapman: Do you get more on the bobbin? 

Mr. Grirrrx: Yes, more than with the filling wind. 
chief advantage we get is in the spooling. 

Mr. Contey: I would like to ask, do they use a warp bobbin, when using com- 
bination wind ? 

Mr. Grirrix: Warp bobbin. I use the plain warp bobbin. Some claim you can 
get more yarn on the bobbin. If you use the regular filling bobbin, you will then have 
it filled up at the bottom, and it will be small at the top. We cut our bobbins down 
to 16. 

Mr. CuapmMan: Are there any other questions on that? 

Mr. Brooxs (Greensboro, Ga.): Does it cost any more to spool? 

Mr. Grirrin: No difference in the cost. 

Mr. Smiru: I looked into that a little bit. You know a good many years ago we 
didn’t have anything but warp wind for the warp. Someone came along and said “We 
want to change it to filling wind, and we will get more yarn on the bobbin and run at a 
higher speed.”” Now somebody else has come along and suggested that we have halt 
warp and half filling, going half way back, and still they say we will get more. I think, 
gentlemen, that the amount of yarn you get on the bobbin is largely governed by two 
or three factors in my experience. If you run your traverse as slow as you can, just 
enough to keep it from piling up on top of one another, my experience has been that I 
can get just as much yarn on the bobbin with the warp wind as with the filling. As a 
matter of fact it depends almost altogether on where you were when you started. I 
know one mill that went to a combination wind and the superintendent was so0 pleased 
with it (and I appreciate his good will) that he sent me a bobbin, and wrote me all 
about it. I worked over one of mine, and I got two ounces more on the filling wind 
than he got on his combination with the same bobbin and same ring. 

Mr. CHapMan: You will have to admit that that put you to work, and you were 
as a matter of fact getting something more. 

Davin Crark (Charlotte, N. C.): I don’t think Mr. Smith caught the point of the 
combination wind. I think the spinners have known that as you shorten the traverse 
you get more even spinning. The only reason we have not run it like we did 25 year; 
ago was we had to doff too much. This combination wind gives you a shorter traverse, 
and it sometimes gives you more yarn on your bobbin, and you get better results out of 
it. You are getting back to the old principle that the shorter the traverse the better 
yarn for your spinning, better than the long traverse. 

Mr. Smitru: I favor it for better spinning conditions, but I do not agree that you 
get more yarn on the bobbin. 

Mr. Brack: I want to say, when they began talking some years ago about ihe 
filling wind, I had not but six frames, and I had the same experience that other mills 
did. I examined and tried out every kind of picking that has been on the market, and 
I have failed to convince myself that it was necessary to make any change, and today 
we are running the old style.straight warp wind and filling wind. I have never been 
able to see where we gain any better warp on filling wind than we do on warp wind. 
I am still open to conviction whether it is worth while to make such changes as we 
have been making over the old style. I am an old-timer. 

Mr. CHapmMan: You believe it is better to stick where you are than to go forward 
and then come back half way ? 

Mr. Brack: Yes. 

W. L. Pures (Social Circle, Ga.): I am using the filling wind, and I have been 
using it for ten years, but I have never tried the combination wind because I don’t see 
how there can be any possible advantage; but I do use an attachment on my filling 
wind. This gives me a chance to use the same warp bobbin, straight bobbin, and I put 
yarn on the bottom instead of the wooden cone. I got more yarn, and my spinning 
runs better and runs faster. If 1 changed it to a warp wind, I could not possibly hold 
up the speed at which I am running. 

Mr. CHAPMAN: That cone business brings up a question here. From a spinning 
standpoint, which is better for filling wind or warp, the straight bobbin or with the 
cone? You remember Mr. Harris had quite a number of bobbins at the Asheville 
meeting, and I don’t think there were any two of them alike. That is a question I 
think, talking about standards, that there ought to be some standard established for. I! 
don’t want the job, of course. Some have cones on the bottom, and they say it helps 
the spinning. Some say they don’t want any cone on the bottom, and Mr. Phillips 
comes along with the straight bobbin, and he is getting more yarn with the bunch on 
the bottom. Can anybody give us any light on that question? Has anybody experi- 
mented with both the straight bobbin and the cone? (No response). 

Now, gentlemen, we have covered one or two additional questions on this list as 


I never measured it. The 
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we went along with this discussion. 
we went along. They are as follows: 
“Will the combination warp and filling wind spool as good as the straight filling 
wind?” 
“Which is the best from a spinning standpoint on filling wound warp, a straight 
bobbin or one with a cone? Which from a spooling standpoint?” 
I think we have gotten what information we can on those two questions already. 
Now the next question is: 
“What circle traveler will give the best results on 30’s warp No. 1 flange ring?” 
What is your opinion of that, Mr. Black? 
Mr. Brack: I don’t remember just now what we are running on that, sir. 
to me—lI think it is 9. I am not sure about that, sir. 
Mr. CuarpMan: Can you give us any line on that question, Mr. Smith? 
Mer. Smiru: I have always run % circle. That gives me the best result. It 
depends on local conditions. On 30’s yarn I have always run %. 
Mr. CHAPMAN: Have you ever tried 54? 
Mr. SmirH: Yes. One of the principal objections was it was very, very difficult 
to put on. 
Mr. CHAPMAN: After you got them on, did they run better? 
Mr. Smitu: No; I don’t think they did. I think I should say they didn’t run as 
I run % circle, and it gives me the best results. 
Mr. CuapmMan: The next question listed here is: 
“Is there any advantage to be derived from ball bearing top rolls on spinning?” 
Has anybody tried ball bearing top rolls on spinning? I did one time, and I threw 
them out. Theoretically, I don’t see why they are not all right. They certainly save a 
lot of oil up there, if they do not do anything else. Is anybody running them? If so, 
hold up your hands. (Nobody held up his hand). All right. Here is the next question: 
“Have you had any experience with electric stop motions on warpers?” 
If so, hold up your hands. 


F. E. Heymer (Columbus, Ga.): Only on creels. 

Mr. CHaPpMan: A man was around to see me the other day, and I told him I 
wished he would put one on my warper. I wanted to see if I was throwing away ten to 
fifteen dollars. Has anybody had any experience with that? 

A Memeber: I have tried to get some information in regard to cleaning warp bob- 
bins with reverse taper. I have never been given any encouragement by machinery 
manufacturers until about three months ago, when they said they expected to have 
sumething on the market in a short time. Has anybody heard anything about our going 
to get anything in that way, or of their going to get out anything of that sort, or if 
such a thing is possible? 

Mr. CHAPMAN: Has anybody had any experience in cleaning warp bobbins with 
reverse taper? Has amybody had any experience with cleaning this by machinery? Does 
anybody know anything about anything of that kind being brought out? (No response). 


They were asked in a somewhat informal way as 


It seems 


well. 


PRESIDENT GRIMES: In these discussions we never reach any conclusions. 
‘Lhere are probably as many different kinds of cotton mills as there are 
different kinds of people. It is merely to bring out ideas, and get the men 
to experiment, and they develop in their own mills better ways of doing 
things for themselves. 


Now the next discussion is on Weaving, which will be led by Mr. Brown. 
Before Mr. Brown begins with this discussion, I have an announcement to 
make, that as you leave after adjournment some young ladies at the exit 
will present each of you with a souvenir. You are also invited to visit the 
mill presenting these souvenirs. 


Mr. Brown will now proceed with the next discussion on Weaving. 


DISCUSSION ON WEAVING 
Led by L. L. Brown, Tifton, Ga. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: For this Weaving discussion this morning I have 
not prepared anything, but I was down at the meeting of the Association oi Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia, which was held in Atlanta two or three weeks ago. I 
was very much interested in the discussion, and I thought it might be a good idea to 
kind of review some of the questions that were discussed there because I think most of 
the gentlemen here this morning were at that meeting, it being in this territory. 

We never come to any conclusions. We are hoping in our sectional meetings to 
soon come to some conclusions in regard to the different subjects we discuss. We have 
been winding round and round, and we have covered everything pertaining to a weave 
room and slasher room, with no definite results, and that is Mr. Cobb’s idea in our 
sectional meeting from now on—to standardize. We have got to take up some one or 
two subjects, and come to some fixed conclusion as to what is best and what is not 
best. 

We are extremely fortunate in having Mr. Cobb at the head of our sectional 
meeting as General Chairman, or whatever you call him. He is vitally interested in the 
subject, and he is very thorough, when he goes into any subject. I just recently visited 
him down at Lancaster. He is as full of textile subjects from the time you start to 
talking to him as you are when you get through talking with him. I got down there at 
5 o'clock one afternoon, and got to bed next morning at 1 o’clock, and all we discussed 
was this textile work. 1 don’t admit that he stopped talking about it, when he got to 
bed. He is thoroughly imbued with it, and I don’t know that we could have picked a 
better man to represent us, and to go before the big guns, that we wish to go before, to 
get appropriations, which we eventually hope to get to carry on our work. 

He sprung that business about 36 inches not being a yard on me, and I thought he 
was going pretty strong, but later on I called in my overseer of the cloth room, when I 
got home, and I asked’him how long was his folder? He said “Thirty-six inches.” I 
asked him “Are you sure that you are not putting more yards on double cut than you 
are supposed to put in there?” He said “No, sir.” I told him it was not so, for I had 
so much faith in Gordon Cobb. You have got to have faith in your fellow man. I 
tceld him “I don’t want to disagree with you,” but he said “‘We measure it all the time.” 
] felt sure, when we said there was 124 yards in a piece of cloth that there was 124. 
Not only did he have a yard stick, but he had a special stick measure on the inside of 
the cloth, made out of steel, to see that it was a yard. There was no stretch to it and 
it was not worn down at all. I said to him “You go down there and get me a double 
cut of heavy goods.” I said “Then we will measure it,” and we will see whether it is 
shorter or longer. 1 remembered that Mr. Cobb had said that “The cloth will be just 
the reverse of what you think it will be.” Anyway, I picked out a piece of 250 drill 
30-inch. We rolled it out on the floor, took a steel tape, and measured that piece of 
cloth, and it had 129% yards according to the steel tape. It was thought to contain 124. 


| 
| 
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SCIENCE 
AND 
INDUSTRY 


by Chas. E. Carpenter 


Near Editor. 


OT so long ago I was the guest at a dinner, where a noted chemist 
spoke jointly with myself. The consensus of his remarks was to 
the effect that all industry was builded on science. 


I did not agree with him. 


And I did not hesitate to say so, in my little monthly publication 
ealled The HOUGHTON LINE. 


There was better leather tanned before the science of chemistry 
was ever heard of, than there is today. 


Wool was spun and woven before the fraudulent chemists (from 
which the science of chemistry evolved), were ever known. 


Cotton was grown and fabricated before any of the modern sciences 
were functioning. 


Therefore it is a fact, undisputed, that industry has lead science and 
not science industry. | 


These are the sort of things I write about every month T/he 
HOUGHTON LINE, and you may have your name placed on the 
Mailing List, at your home address, free of all charge, by merely writing 
us your request, giving us your address, the name of the mill in which you 
are employed and the kind of goods that mill makes. 


Over a half million have written this request in 17 years and over 
135,000 mill folks are receiving 7he LINE each month, which indicates 
to me that it is wanted. 


Address: 


— 


Department of Publicity, 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. GREENVILLE, S&S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1001 Healey Building P. O. Box 663 511 Masonie Temple 418 N. Third S* 
Phone: Watnut 4807 Phene: Greensboro 1990 Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 355% 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


| Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry | ‘ 


“afar 
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I said “All right; run it through your folder.” He did so, and he had 126 yards in it. 
You see Mr. Cobb was not a liar, after all. 


I go still further. We export a lot of goods, 40-yard cuts. I picked out a certain 
40-vard cut. and measured that with a steel tape. I said “Let’s see what that has got 
in it: let’s see if we have got more in there than 40 yards.” As I say, we put that 
down on the floor, and measured it, and it measured 40 yards and 7 inches. 


So vou see there is a lot of experimental work, a lot of laboratory work, that we 
have got to go through. In other words, to measure a piece of goods accurately, a man 
has got to set his folder for different classes of goods. You have got to set your folder 
for, say, 250 goods 36 yards, and then, if you start ta running it on 5-yard goods, 
without changing your folder, you are going to have a much larger variation than you 
have ever dreamed of. So a man has got to change his folder for the different construc- 
tions he makes. 

To go a little further on another subject, when it comes to the matter of seconds, 
we don’t know what constitutes a piece of seconds. I dare say you can’t get two cloth 
room men to pass on it but what they will disagree. How are we going to arrive at 
what does constitute a piece of seconds, say taking a standard piece of print cloth? We 
have got to arrive at some conclusion as to what is a second. 


I want to throw out a thought, so we can all think about it, so we can study it, 
and bring that subject up. I was thinking the other night of having, say, a hali a 
dozen mills send pieces of goods, and let them be an average of seconds or first class 
cloth. Then have a meeting with a display of these goods, and see how many men are 
going to say what is a second. How many will say “This is first class cloth.” How 
many will say “This is seconds, and this is first class cloth.” Now, then, if the majority 
of men say it is first class cloth, then how many defects are in that piece of cloth, and 
how many defects can go into a piece of first class cloth? In other words, there will be 
so many defects, because we cannot make a perfect piece of cloth. 

Mr. Cobb had a similar experience to what I have had in making some goods for 
a certain customer. Small things in particular would look large to those folks, and | 
thought about the only way to keep those things from looking so large was to send them 
four or five gallons of corn liquor, and get those people to looking double. 


Now, then, if we had some cloth on exhibition with 200 or 300 overseers of cloth 
rooms as well as weavers, it would be a rather difficult task for every man to look at 
that piece of cloth. I was thinking of having a moving picture taken of that cloth, so 
that, when we come to a gathering like this, we can throw that on the screen, and show 
that piece of cloth, and show it so that all will see the same piece of cloth, and enumerate 
beforehand what defects are in that cloth, and then say whether you consider that a 
piece of seconds or a piece of first class cloth, Now we want to think about those 
things because with Mr. Cobb as our leader he is going to make us do something; that’s 
al! there is to it 

Now to go back to what we were discussing up there in Atlanta. I am still talking 
about it, and still thinking about it. One of the subjects discussed up in Atlanta, and 
we can discuss it here because this is Georgia, and by the way this is my home State, 
was “For. what fabrics are steel harness best suited, as compared with twine harness?” 
There comes up the subject of what is the better for a certain class of goods, stecl 
harness or twine harness? If we use steel harness with heddles, what is the best for 
certain constructions, steel or twine harness? In the meeting in Atlanta there was not 
se much discussion on that question. Very few of the men represented there used steel 
heddles, and the prevailing idea was that it was good for only coarse numbers, 20’s and 
under; but in the Carolinas there are some mills using steel heddles on 30's, on print 
cloth, and have been for a number of years. I would like to have some idea from you 
all on that subject. If you are using steel harness, and have used twine harness, why 
did you change over to steel heddles? Why did you change over? If you are using 
twine harness, and have used steel, why did you go back to twine harness? Mr. League, 
can you give us any discussion on that subject? 

Mr. Leacue: I was not paying very strict attention.’ What is it you wish infor- 
mation about ? 

Mr. Brown: Which is better for, say, print cloth—steel harness or twine harness? 

Mr. Leacte: I have had very little experience with print cloth, My experience 
has been largely with sheeting. 

Mr. Brown: What has been your experience on that? 

Mr. Leasve: I have tried the steel heddles very little on sheetings. I have had 
some little experience on some other goods, but, when it gets to sheeting, I have not 
anything to offer that will be of any value to you. 

Mr. Brown: Mr. Chapman, you have been experimenting with that as you have 
with everything else? 

A Votce: Mr. Chapman has gone. 

Mr. Brown: Mr. Black, what is your experience? 

Mer. Brack: On our print cloth we used for years cotton harness, but we found 
that the life of the cotton harness we could buy at this time was so short that we 
changed to German heddles, and we find that very satisfactory. On our higher counts, 
where we have got 112 x 64 No. 64 yards, we use the steel heddles; also on the 104 x 48 
we are using the flat steel heddles. It is about the only thing we can make the higher 
counts satisfactorily with. 

Question: What was the broad cloth count? 

Mr. Brack: 112 x 64. 

Question: Two shifts or four? 

Mr. Brack: Four. 

Question: Fastened together? 

Mr. Brack: It is duplex. 

Question: How many looms do your weavers run on that? 

Mr. Brack: Twelve and fourteen. That’s a fair average. 

Mr. Brown: That is about what they average on broad cloth. 

Secretary Cops: The badges that we are using, that were made of broad cloth. 
100 x 64, are just the same style of goods that Mr. Black is making there. 

Mr. Brown: And this is the first time we have used cotton for our badges. We 
have been using silk all the time for badges, and talking about cotton goods. (Laughter 
and applause). 

The President says we have got to quit. I hate to do that. I have just now gotten 
you all started. I have gotten off of my chest what I wanted to say. I am not going 
to discuss anything any more. | just want to throw out a few more hints on what we 
want to discuss. We want to get back to this subject. Another subject we want to 
discuss is “Are battery hands a good thing?” We want to study that thing going and 
coming. We want to study what is the immediate benefit from using battery hands. 
We want to analyze it still further, and see if we are rushing into any difficulties in the 
future on it. That is another subject we want to discuss at our next meeting. 

Another thing I wish you would all begin to experiment on—a lot ot you do do 
it—is to find out what is the greatest cause of your automatic loom stops. It has one 
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or more causes, and experiment and find whether it is from broken ends, or what else 
may be the cause. There are a lot of things that perhaps might be the cause. Run 
some tests, and put some men in there, and follow it up. Of course, one mill would 
have one thing to cause it, and another another. If we can find out those things, it will 
help us all. 


Our success in this section of this country is due and will be due to how much we 
co-operate with each other and work, and the more we do the more we can do and the 
more we can accomplish in each other’s interest. I thank you for your attention, and 


will thank you still more if we will all get busy and have a good sectional meeting next 
time. 


Secretary Coss: I would like to take this opportunity, gentlemen, to ask all of 
you young men to talk to the mill presidents and treasurers about the work that we 
are trying to get started in the Southern Textile Association. As I intimated in the 
report that I gave you, we are looking forward to a time when we will need the com- 
bined support of all the mill presidents and treasurers of the South, and I might tell 
you already what that idea is. We hope in the near future to get the Foundation 
started, of which David Clark is the father, and, when we do, it is going to take money 
to run it. We cannot do it just half way. The Southern Textile Association cannot 
put that over for the lack of funds. We are going to have to go to our employers for 
it. Now whether we are able to put that over or not is going to depend upon what 
they think of the work that we are doing. Now then I believe it is your duty at the 
first opportunity to talk to your employers and explain this work to them. Explain to 
them the advantages in the things that you have learned in the Association; that you 
go out and hear somebody talking about something, and you come back and put it into 
practice, and his mill gets the benefit of it. The idea of this Foundation is to take up 
the work that is brought out, so to speak, in the sectional meetings, and employ a man, 
a practical man, with some textile graduates as his assistants, to get to the bottom o! 
these questions, and carry on the work that is brought out in the sectional meetings. 


Now, Mr. Clark did make a start one time towards raising that money, and a very 
good start, but we decided at that time, as conditions got to be very bad and the mills 
were not making any money, that it was an inopportune time to go further with it, 
but we have not forgotten about it. We are looking forward to it as the greatest one 
thing that will tend to put the textile industry in the South where we will have a 
Foundation, a testing laboratory in charge of a practical man who will carry on this 
work and get something definite started, and something we can set up as standard. 


So let me repeat here that each of you talk to your employers about it. Let them 
know what we are doing, and what our air castle is, so to speak, and it will help us 
put it over when we go to try to make the drive. (Applause). 


PRESIDENT Grimes: Gentlemen, is there anything else? 

Don’t forget the banquet tonight at 7 o'clock in this building. I under- 
stand the program tonight will be something out of the ordinary. I am hot 
advised what it is, but I feel quite sure that we will all enjoy the banquet 
tonight. 

Immediately after we adjourn we go to Fort Benning. 

F. E. Heymer (Columbus, Ga.): For the benefit of those members who 
have their own cars, and do not know the way to Fort Benning, the route 
to Fort Benning is straight down Second Avenue until you come to Eighth 
Street. This is Eighteenth Street right here running east and west. Then 
turn directly to your left after you reach Eighth Street and follow the paved 
road, which takes you right to the Fort. 


PRESIDENT GRIMES: If you have not the Southern Textile Association 
band on your car, you will have to have your car verified out there. I sug- 
gest that you follow a local car. 

The banquet tonight is at 7 o’clock in this room. 

I see five good looking young ladies in the back of the auditorium, who I 
suppose will give you the souvenirs I mentioned. I don’t know whether 
they are the souvenirs, or whether they have the souvenirs to give you. 

If there is nothing further, we will now stand adjourned until tomorrow 
morning at 9 o'clock. 


Accordingly, at 12:40 o’clock P, M. the morning session was adjourned. 
THE TRIP TO FORT BENNING 


Pursuant to announcement by the President just before adjournment, and 
also in acceptance of Brigadier General Wells’ invitation, the entire conven- 
tion and many of the local contingent in Columbus took automobiles, which 
were in waiting, and went to Fort Benning, which is some eight miles from 
the city. 


There a most delightful lunch was served, which was greatly enjoyed. 
After the unch the demonstration of infantry weapons was conducted by 
enlisted men under the command of junior officers, and this demonstration 
was most instructive and-entertaining. The dextrous use of the machine 
guns by the enlisted men, who were firing at moving balloons and rockets 
with bullets, which left their trace behind them, was a very pretty demon- 
stration. Altogether more than two hours were very pleasantly spent in 
watching this exhibition. As stated, it was both instructive and entertaining, 
and the visit to the Fort was one of the pleasing side issues of the conven- 


tion. 
The entire party returned to the city by automobiles about 4 o’clock P. M. 


THE BANQUET 


The Banquet, as previously announced by the President and Secretary, 
was held in the auditorium of the Service Station of the Columbus Electric 
and Power Company. It was a most enjoyable banquet, and served in a 
most pleasing and delightful manner by the ladies of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Columbus. When Paul McKenney announced that these fair 
waitresses were ladies from the First Presbyterian Church, quite a number 
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of the members of the Association stated that they wanted to join the First 
Presbyterian Church. 

Frank K. Petrea asked the blessing before the banquet was started. After 
the meal was served, Mr. Harding, of the Columbus Electric and Power 
Company, introduced his First Aid team, who put on two acts of two scenes 
each. The first scene of the first act was the wrong way of administering 
first aid to a man who had received an electric shock, which had knocked 
him out. The second scene of that act showed the right way to proceed. 

The first scene of the second act showed the wrong way to deal with a 
man who had experienced a broken jaw, broken leg, and broken finger and 
ocher bruises. The second scene of the second act showed the right way to 
administer first aid, and some of the splinting and bandaging by this team 
would have done credit to the very best trained hospital attendants. 

After this demonstration Mr. Murphy announced that the Columbus 
Country Club would be very glad to have any of the members who cared 
to do so to play golf at the Club on Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. Edmond, of the Goldens’ Foundry and Machine Company, stated 
that his Company would be very glad to give each member a waffle iron as 
a souvenir, if he would come down to the shop and get it, and at the same 
time look over the works. 

A pleasing feature of the banquet entertainment was the monologue and 
recitation of some poems by Arthur Emrich, a local entertainer of Columbus. 
Mr. Emrich stated that he enjoyed the distinction of being the only Jew 
selling ham in Georgia. 

It is here noted that the orchestra that furnished the music for the evening 
was composed of employees of the Columbus Electric and Power Company. 

Robert W. Philip, of Atlanta, put on a burlesque jazz duet, which was 
both pleasing and funny. Their selections were, for example, “Peeping 
Through a Knot Hole in Father’s Wooden Leg,” and “Sit on My Right Leg, 
Darling, as My Left One is Growing Numb.” Mr. Philip and his wonderful 
artists were encored several times. 

A most amusing feature of the banquet was a fake broadcasting of a so- 
called speech, which was burlesque, by Oscar D. Grimes, President of the 
Association. 

It was decided to hold the session tomorrow morning in the Civic Room 
of the Ralston Hotel instead of in the auditorium of the Service Station of 
the Columbus Electric and Power Company. 

After the close of the banquet, which ended at 9:45, many of the members 
had the pleasure of listening to “Fiddlin’ John Carson,” and his associates, 
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who rendered some very amusing as well as some very interesting selections. 


The banquet was in all sespects a very happy occasion and greatly enjoyed 
Ly all. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Saturday Morning Session, which was the final session of the Asso- 
ciation, was called to order at 9:15 o’clock in the Civic Room of Hotel 
Ralston, by Orcar D. Grimes, the President. 

PRESIDENT Grimes: First on the program this morning, gentlemen, is a 
speech, and I will ask Mr. Philip to please introduce the speaker. 

Ropert W. Purp (Atlanta, Ga.): I don’t think he needs much intro- 
duction to Georgia men. For the benefit of the visiting gentlemen here I 
will state that for the last two or three years he has been Secretary of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia. Prior to that time he worked 
with the Federal Board of Vocational Education at Georgia Tech, where 
he was engaged in Foremanship training work in cotton mills and other 
industries in the State. That work has been recognized in Georgia as a very 
vital factor in creating personal morale among the mills. I think you folks 
up in the Carolinas have had something of a similar nature, though not on 
so extended a scale. The speaker probably will tell you some phases of 
that work indirectly this morning. 


I take pleasure in introducing to you William M. McLaurine, Secretary 
of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, who will speak to 
you on the subject, “The Trail of the Calf.” 


THE TRAIL OF THE CALF 


By William M. McLaurine, Atlanta, Ga., Secretary Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of Georgia. 


Gentlemen of the Southern Textile Association: 


I want to tell you people that I thank you very much for honoring me by asking 
me to come down and talk to you for a few minutes. I am not going to talk to you 
but about ten to twelve minutes. A crowd wants to know usually low long will you 
talk. I will say that I am not going to talk over twelve minutes. 

The other day I was preparing a speech to be delivered before the Women’s Club. 
I told my wife to sit down; “I want to read you something.” She said “Goto it.” I 
read it. When I had finished reading it she asked “What is that speech about, anyhow?” 
I said “It is The Making of a Citizen.” She asked, “Well, what did you say about 
that?” So it seems that I had taken up about 30 minutes of perfectly good time, and 
I had not made an impression. I thought with that kind of experience I could soon be 

(Continued on Page 32) 


The Morton Raw 


Two-in-one is a wonderful machine. 
cotton, steam and water. 


Level and even Dyeing. 


BLAKE ELECTRIC CO., 


Dyeing Machine 
We build them in three sizes—16 Ib. 50 Ib. 1,600 Ib. 


Saves time, labor, money, floorspace, power, 


Write for full particulars and prices 


Columbus Truck & Supply Manufacturing Co. 


Columbus, Georgia 
255 Atlantic Avenue, 


Stock Continuous 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Columbus Meeting 


HE Columbus meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association 
measured up to all expectations. 

As Columbus is somewhat on the 
edge of the textile manufacturing 
field. there was no expectation of a 
very large atlendance and the num- 
ber present was all that was antici- 
pated. 

The mill. men of Columbus cer- 
ininly took great interest in the 
meeting and Paul McKenney and the 
members of his committee 
were on the job every minute and 
did everything possible for the en- 
terlainment of the visitors 

In respect to the number of local 
men who atlended the banquet, Co- 
lumbus went far beyond any other 
fown that has had a mecling of the 
Southern Textile Association and 
set an example that should be fol- 
lowed by olher cities. We call at- 
fention to the number of Columbus 
men numed in “Amoug Those Pres- 
ent.” 

The first session was called to 
order by President O. D. Grimes at 
10 a. m, Friday morning im the 
assembly room of the Columbus 
Electric and Power Company. 

A very cordial address of welcome 
wis delivered by Muyor J. Ilomer 
Dimon and he was followed by an- 
olher ackiress of welcome and an 
invitation to visit Fort Benning by 
Brigadier General Briant UH. Wells. 

General Wells made a clean cult, 
forceful talk and impressed those 
present as being a very strong and 
foreeful man. 

During his talk he stated that the 
army could gel satisfactory wool 
cloth for uniforms but that Ameri- 
can munufacturers have never been 
able to produce a satisfactory cloth 
for the cotton uniferms and that 
ie Uniled States Army was at 
presen! having lo buy uniform cloth 
in England and Germany. 

We are nol prepared to question 


the statement of General Wells, and 
if he stated a fact, the cotton man- 
ufacturers of this country should 
hang their heads in shame. 


The feature of the morning ses- 
sion was the report of Gordon Cobb, 
General Cliairman of the Divisional 
Meelings. 

Mr. Cobb discussed at length the 
future development of Southern 
Textile Association work, and while 
there was not agreement upon all of 
his suggestions, he was heard with 
close attention. 

In the absence of Carl Harris, 
Chairman of the Spinners’ Division, 
J. A. Chapman made a report and 
there was consiicrable discussion. 

The advantage of raising Lhe angle 
of spinning frame rolls from 25 to 
35 degrees was discussed at consid- 
erable length. 

W. L. Phillips, of Social Circle, 
Ga., told of the inereased production 
that he had oblained by making the 
change, bul sul that with the 
higher angle of rolls he had found 
if necessary lo raise his spinning 
frame four inches higher off the 
floor in order thal spinner could put 
up the ends. 

A discussion of combination wind 
on warp showed a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion, with most of 
these present favoring the filling 
wind on warp. 

L. L. Brown, Chairman of the 
Weavers’ Division, made a report 
and led a discussion which had to 
be discontinued when the time came 
to leave for Fort Benning. 

About two hundred men Ieft at 
12:15 oclock, in curs provided by 
Columbus people, for Fort Benning, 
which is cight miles away. 

Fort Benning contains 98,000 acres 
and is said to be the largest infantry 
training camp in the world. 

Upon arrival al the camp we were 
shown over a section of tents and 
{hen given “chow” in regular camp 
style. 

Everybody was given a howl and 
passed in a line befvre the sleaming 


ke'tles from which the cooks, with 
ladies, poured stew and beans into 
the bowls. On the tables was camp 
made bread and large pitchers of 
collce. 

It was plain food but good, and it 
was greatly enjoyed. 

After chow we were driven sev- 
eral miles from the camp and given 
a wonderful exhibition of infantry 
training work. 

First we were shown a small and 
a large tank which were explained 
to us and then put in motion and 
their operation demonstrated. 

Then the personnel of a modern 
squad was explained and the squad 
maneuvered and did some firing. 

Next the accuracy of small cannon 
was demonstrated. An object about 
700 yards away was picked out. 
The first shot went too far and the 
second foo short, but having ob- 
tained the range the next five shots 
hit close to the object. 

Trench mortars, which had no 
triggers but did their firing from 
percussion caps upon the projectiles 
themselves, were next demonstrated 
and showed remarkable accuracy. 

It was the machine guns, however, 
that pleased the crowd. Small col- 
ored balloons were let loose from a 
pit at one side and four machine 
gunners went after them. As tracer 
bullets were used, it was easy to sce 
which gunner broke each balloon 
and the excitement was so great 
that the visitors began to bet on 
their favorite gunner. 

A field telephone and radio system 
was shown and there was also a 
demonstration of the throwing of 
gas booms and smoke screens from 
mortars. 

Everybody who went to Camp 
Benning came away wilh a greater 
respect for the American Army and 
intense admiration for the system 
and training at Fort Benning. 


The Banquet. 


At 7 p. m. the banquet was held 
in the office of the Columbus Elec- 
tric and Power Company, with music 
furnished by the band of that com- 
pany. 

Paul McKenney, treasurer of the 
Swift Manufacturing Company, acted 
as loastmasler and handled the job 
well. 

Two very interesfing stunts show- 
ing the wrong and the correc! meth- 
ods of giving first aid in the case of 
clectric shocks or accidents were 
pul on by men from the Columbus 
Electric and Power Company and 
they were followed by a humorous 
talk by a Calumbus man who de- 
scribed himself as “the only ham 
scllmg Jew in Georgin.” 

Chairman Mckenney then an- 
nounced that the radio station at 
Allanta would broadcast the address 
of President O. D. Grimes, of the 
Association. 

Through an arrangement that 
sounded exacitly like a radio, even 
lo the static, C. M: Young made an 
exceedingly willy address which 
had been prepared by someone and 
Which provoked much laughter, in 
Which President Grimes joined. 

The banquet was devoid of the 
cuslomary long-winded = speeches 
und for that reason and because the 
manner in which it was handled by 
fhe Columbus men was much en- 
joyed. 
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The Saturday morning session was 
very short. 

lt was featured by an inspirational 
address by W. M. McLaurine, secre- 
tary of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of Georgia, and Ran- 
dolph Bennett, of the Wool and 
Colton Reporter, made a shurt ad- 
dress commending the work of the 
Soulhern Textile Associaliun. 


Coppersmiths Have Found 
Other Fields 


HE following letter to David 

Clark, editor of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, from J. W. Slater, 
New Orleans representative of the 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Company, 
seems to indicale that we have 
driven the itinerant coppersmiths 
into other flelds. 


“During the past few weeks I have 
been reading in the Textile Bulletin, 
the several warnings, and letters re- 
garding the fake coppersmiths, and 
1 believe, I have located lhe persons 
you are anxious to find. 

“As you possibiy know, copper, 
used very extensively in the manu- 
faclure of sugar, all conveying pipes 
for the juices, and all the coils, for 
evaporation, must be copper, which 
have to be washed.or boiled every 
aay, with an acid solulion, lo heep 
thein clean, and the juices pure. 

“Il wrote the preceding paragraph, 
for I thought that these ‘Gipsey 
coppersmilhs’ may have used the 
same line of talk around the cotion 
mills, that they are using around the 
sugar mills, 1, e, thal after a have 
treated their pipes, coils, elc., they 
would nul be subject to ihe Objec- 
lionable deposits which are aiways 
present, if constant washing is not 
resorted tov, this may, or may net 
app.y to dry cans, etc, nol being 
familiar with drying, I cannot say. 

“These so-called coppersmitis, [ 
am told speak French, and very l|iltle 
English, but their brogue, is entire- 
ly different, than anyth.ng used in 
this section, and one_of my sugur 
mill friends, said he thought 
were Mcxicans or Spanish. 

“While in Baton Rouge, La., yes- 
terday, I drove by the address on 
their business card, and found an 
old dilapidated barn, used for a 
workshop, and I am told thal they 
are driving two Cadillac cars, wiiicis 
slill have North Carolina license on 
tliiem, I did nol get to see these cars, 
but one of my friends says lc will 
get the license number when laey 
return wilh some of their maiertai. 

‘l am told thal they never make 
any delinile price, bul charge by the 
pound, and when I asked if they 
weighed iheir material before they 
let them take it to the shop, liey 
admilied that they did nol, and pow, 
are beginning lo worry. 

“When I started this letter, T had 
no idea that | wouk!l wrile so murh, 
bul the more I thought abou! the 
matter, I resolved to give you all 
the information [ coula, and if ‘hese 
are the same people thal have bern 
fieceing the Textile Mil's, I ihink 
sumelhing should be done. 


“Atlached you will find a sample 
cf one of the business cards uscd by 
these coppersmilhs, this is an exact 
copy word and spelling. I 
tried Lo gel, from one of the mills.” 
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WARPING 


Tested By Results 


The *“ENTWISTLE”’ auto- 
matic lint cleaning device is of 
major importance to every mill 
using medium and coarse 
yarns. 


Owing to its low initial cost it 
will show a quick and constant 
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Which worth more 


yarn the machine 
yarn the roving can 


Warper Spools for 
Immediate Delivery 


In order to give those of our custom- 
ers who use standard sized Warper 
Spools the benefit of immediate de- 
liveries, we endeavor to carry on 
hand for quick shipment a stock of 
4x5, 4x54, 4x6 and spools. 


N absurd question of course. Yet some mills 
are forced to throw in the junk pile an ap- 
palling amount of expensive yarn. Spools whose 
heads quickly crack, splinter or fly off the barrels 
are the Senegambians in this woodpile! 


Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools prevent this 
costly waste of yarn. Lestershire heads are vul- 
canized—they cannot break, splinter or wear rough. 
Also, the Lestershire patented process prevents 
heads flying off. So Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre 
Spools do their job of putting yarn in better shape 
for wearihg without sacrifice of yarn or spools. 


Dig for the facts in your own spooling operations. 
You may be surprised at the amount ordinary spools 
are costing you. The remedy lies in Lestershire 
Vulcanized Fibre Spools—in their 8 chief advantages. 


Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools 


Eliminate your spool replacement expense. 


Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools (in many mills this loss runs 
into thousands of dollars). 


Eliminate all possibility of injury to employees from rough or 
slivered spools. 


Increase about 10% the yardage on your spools. 
Eliminate spooler kinks and knots due to spools. 


Eliminate broken ends on your warpers due to spools and thus 
increase warper production 20% to 80%. 


Materially improve the quality of your warps. 


And thus better the quality and increase the production in your 
weave room. 


| 
FIBRE 


519 Johnston Building 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Southern Office: 
146 Baldwin St., ee 
Johnson City, N. Y. ee 
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Have just booked 


for Cotton, ATTACHMENTS 
Wool, “Stops 
Linen, 1,024 feelers of another ye, Rc 
Jute, 
Automatic, Positive Heal Motions 
Plain, make—not that this is un- Drop Boxes 
Speed. 
Gingham usual; it is rather habitual _Marauisetie 


You are assured of complete satisfaction in all 
your dealings with us. f or 
The quality of our products and the service we 
render are alone responsible for our growth. Em- Cotton Harness, Mail Harness, Sely- 
mons Quality Loom Harness and Reeds have re- edge Harness, Reet, Mather ent 
tained every old customer and gained new custom- Striking Combs, Warper and Lisce 
ers year after year. Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, 
Write us for estimates on your needs Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles, Ete. : 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Sole Agents for Wardell Pickers 


The Largest Manufacturer of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Southern Representative: GEO. F. BAHAN 


AND REEDS 


Milford, Mass. & Greenville, S.C. / 
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Personal News 


J. W. Cooper has resigned as 
loom fixer at the Dunson Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. 


J. W. Pharris, of Spray, N. C., has 
accepted the position of supcrinicn- 
dent of the Stuart Millis, Stuart, Va. 


E. W. Edwards has resigned as 
superiniendent of the Patterson 
Miils, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


C. E. Davis has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Maginnis Colton 
Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La 


Horace D. Dowell has become 
superiniendent of the Sand Springs 
Cotton Mill, Sand Springs, Okla. 


G. L. Horton has been promoted 
to master mechanic alt the Aragon 
Cotton Mil'’s, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


S. L. Wallace is now master me- 
chanic at the Arcade Cotton Mills, 
Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


Claude Spence has resigned as 
master mechanic al the Arcade Col- 
ton Mills, Rock Hill, S- C. 


J. T. Curry has resigned as over- 
seer slashing at Lhe Lancaster Colton 
Millis, Lancaster, 5S. C. 


H. M. Miles, overseer of carding 
at the Judson Mills, Breenville, S. C., 
is now acting as superintendent. 


Schwartz has been pro- 
moted from assistant superintendent 
fo superintendent of the Maginnis 
Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. 


P. M. Keller formerly superinten- 
dent of the Belton Yarn Mills is 
ogranizing a ollon Mill at Victria, 
Texas 


C. C. Kiser, of Kannapolis, N. C., 
has become night overseer of card- 
ing at the Industrial Colton Mills, 
Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


J- T. White, of Lanett, Ala. has 
become overseer of slashing al the 
Laneaslter Colton Mills, Lancaster, 


J.B. Stroup has resigned as super- 
infendent of the Lavonia Colton 
Manufacturing Company, Lavonia, 
Ga. 


J. W. Pitts has been appointed 
superintendent of the Lavonia Col- 
ton Manufacutring Company, La- 
vonia, Ga. 


J. M. Batison has been made 
manager of the Lavonia Colton 
Manufacturing Company, Lavonia, 
Gia: 


W. B. Milholland, of Kannapolis, 
N. C., has aceepted the position of 
overseer carding at the Industrial 
Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, GC. 


Jas. W. Trigg has res‘gned as 
overseer of weaving al the Colum- 
bus (Ga.) Manufacturing Company, 
Lo hecome ass'stant superintendent 
al the Baldwin Cotton Mills, Chester, 
S. C. 


L.. Walker is now seclion hand 
in carding at the Rankin Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


A. E. Monk is now section hand 
in spinning, drawing and combing 
at the Rankin Mills, Gastonia. N. t. 


Robert Saunders has accepted a 
position in the blanket department 
of the American Warchouse, Spray, 
C. 


W. A. Moore has resigned his po- 
sition with the Erwin Mills. West 
Durham, N. C., and is now with the 
Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Coy Thornton has been promoted 
from second hand in day twisting 
lo night overseer twisting al ithe 
Loray plant of the Manville-Jenckes 
Company, Gastonia, N. C. 


J. W. Corley formerly superin- 
dent of the Vardry Cotton Milis, 
Greenville, 8. C., is now superinten- 
dent of the Perkins Hosiery Mills, 
Columbus, Ga 


L. W. Clark, general manager of 
the Spray and Draper plants of the 
Carolina Cotton and Woo'en Mills, 
Spray, N. C., has returned from a 
trip to Europe. 


E. T. Combs has resigned as over- 
seer af the Aragon Mills, Aragon, Ga. 
and accepted a similar posilion at 
the Eagle and Phenix Mills, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 


F. B. Gardner, formerly with the 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co., at 
Char‘eston, 8S. C., is now superin- 
tendent of the Bellon Yarn Mills, 
Belton, Tex- 


D. C. Jones has resigned as super- 
infendent of the Judson Mills, 
Breenville, S. C., to accep! a similar 


position at the Patterson Mills, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Wilirtam Little Steele, Jr, who 


has been with the Washington Mills, 
Fries, Va., has been made supcrin- 
lendent of the Southside Mills, 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 


J. W- Trigg has resigned as over- 
secr carding al the Columbus Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, Ga., 
fo become assistant superintendent 
of the Baldwin plant of the Aragon- 
Baldwin Mills, Chester, 8. C. 


Beswick has resigned his 
position as textile expert for the 
Hunter Manufacturing & Commis- 
sion Company, to become manager 
and superintendent of the Sylvan 
Colton Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Returned From Europe. 


Frank G. North and Arthur Harris 
of the Allanta Reed and Harness 
Co., ave returned from a six wecks 
Lrip to Europe, during which they 
visited most of the countries on the 
continent, 
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Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


Waste Not 
Want Not 


ONSIDER your machinery. Have your Shafting aligned 
and leveled. Our equipment for doing this work— 

Kinkead System—is the best. 
We manufacture Steel Rolls, Flyer Pressers, Lifting Rods and 
Top Rolls. Flyer Pressers duplicated from any sample sub- 
mitted. 
Repair Top Rolls, Spindles and Flyers, Doffer Comb Bars and 
all other Cotton Mill Machinery. 


Estimate and Catalogue on Request 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co, Inc. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
H. MONTY 
Pres. and Treas. 


W. H. HUTCHINS 
V. Pres. and Sec. 
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MILL NEWS ITE 


High Point, N. C.—The Southern 
Fabrics Mills have been incorporal- 
ed with a capital stock of $50,000 by 
W. H. Foy and I. P. Ingle. 


Lenoir City, Tenn.—-The United 
Hosierey Mills have let contract to 
E- R. Rader for the erection of a 
mill building, 150x50 feet ,one story, 
brick construction. 


El Paso, Texas.—The E! Paso Cot- 
ton Mills have amended their char- 
ter to increase the capital stock 
from $500,000 to $600,000. 

Bowic, Texas—The Bowie Cotton 
Milis have let contract to Reyburn 
Engineering and Construction Co., 
Kansas City, for the erection of a 
mili building, 80x380 feel, 1 story. 

Prattville, Ala.—The Autagua Cot- 
ton Mills have placed contract with 
the Hopedale Mfg. Co. for 250 auto- 
matic looms, which will replace old 
looms. 


Mills, which have been idle for some 
time, have resumed operations and 
will produce combed yarns. The 
plant has been thoroughly overhaul- 
ed and put in first class condition. 
M. W. Driver is superintendent. 


Marshville, N. C.—-The Marshville 
Manufacturing Company, which has 
twisters and four tire cord looms, 
was purchased at public sale on 
October 17th, by S. M- Robinson of 
Lowe:l, N. C. Sale is subject a three 
years lease held by Edwin Morgan 
of Laurel Hill, N. C. 


Franklinville, N. C.—The Randolph 
Mills, Inc. which manufactures 
cowets and heavy sheeting, are 
pushing work on their bleachery and 
finishing plant and expect to have 
same in operation at an early dale. 
Jno. W. Clark, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Erwin Bleachery at 
West Durham, N- C., is presient of 
the Randolph Mills 


Gadsden, Ala.—The hosiery miils 
here and at Atalla have resumed 
operations after bing closed down 
because of the long drouth which 
caused the Fort Payne plant to be 
closed. The latter plant does the 
dyeing for the Gadsden and Altalla 
plants and it was practically with- 
out water when the spring thal sup- 
plies it failed. 


Johnson City, Tenn.—Excavation 
work is under way for the large 
plant of the American Bemberg Co., 
which is to be constructed in Happy 
Valley, between Elizabeihton and 
Johnson City, Tenn. The company 
expects to have one of two unils of 
the rayon plant in operation wtihin 
the next 12 months, employing atl 
least 1,500 persons, while the build- 
ing program calls for a continuous 
development until the full plant will 
have been erected within five ycars, 
employing 10,000 operatives. 


Charlotte, N. C.—Contract for the 
erection of the buiiding to be oc- 
cupied by the silk processing plant 
of Selembier and Viliate has been let 
to T C. Thompson Bros. The build- 
ing will cost $20,000 and will be lo- 
cated,on N. Smith street. 
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MS OF INTEREST 


Hampton, Ga.—The Hampton Cot- 
ton Mills have been purchased by 
O. P. and W. C. Ensign, of the Ensign 
Cotton Mills, Forsyth, Ga. The 
Hampton Mills have 14,000 spindies 
and 21 knitting machines, making 
hosiery yarns and underwear. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
aciustine Saddles, the latest 

invention in Saddles :or Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


R. L. DIXON & BROTHER 
1501 144 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Cotton Buying Agencies All Principal Towns 
Texas and Oklahoma 


Mag 
Get “av 2007 


The Macrodi 
WARP SPOOL 


FIBRE HEAD 


after rourteen years of the 
hurdest mill use has dem- 
oustruted it Is 


Durable—Economical 


of the 
corre- 


Write for particulars 
added traverse with 
sponding increase in y 
an important feature of this 

Prompt deliveries in two to 
three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 
ks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Hetates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
Genera! Designs, Planting, Grading 
ns 


and Detai) Pla 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 

Sewer and Water Development 


Marble Falls, Texas.—It is report- 
ed that the contract for the con- 
struction of a dam and spillway for 
generaling power to operate the 
Marble Fall Textile Mill has been let 
to Winans Construction Co., of Fort 
Worth, the work to cost $75,000. 

Daytona, Fla.—The Florida Tex- 
tile Products Co., which wus recentiy 
incorporated with a capital of $1,- 
000,000 by R. M. Beardslee, president, 
H. C. Beckner, vice-president and E- 
T. Lindsay, secretary, will not es- 
tablish a cotton mill, but are instal- 
ling a number of plants for the pro- 
duction of tropical clothing, overalls, 
work shirts, shirts and underwear. 
Contracts for the machinery have 
been p:aced. 


Greenville, N. C.—-The Greenville 
Cotton Mills, Inc., is now operating 
under new management with orders 
sold well in advance. 

J. A. and M. R. Long and R., L. 
Harris, of Roxboro, operators of vev- 
eral large mills, have taken over 
one-half of the stock in the local 
plant and have assumed charge of 
the management and E. H. Coart is 
the superintendent. ‘The mill has 
begun full-time operation and the 
outpul has been sold far in advancv. 
Present employes are being retain- 
ed and a night shift may be added. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.-The Miller 
Investment Co., of this city, is nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the 
Moore-Merritt Rubber Co. plant in 
Alton Park, suburb of Chatlanvoga, 
for the Smith Hosiery Mills. The 
idea is to exchange the present 
Smith hosiery plant and really for 
the rubber plant property and move 
the hosiery mill there. Details of ad- 
ditional consideration to be paid . 
could not be learned. 

The rubber plant is a modern 
fire proof structure, admurably 
adapled to textile use, and inciudes 
several acres of land for fulure ex- 
pansion at the present. 

Moore-Merritt took over the plant 
from Duboise Rubber and Tube Co. 
to make rubber shoe soles but has 
gone oul of business. 

The Smith Hosiery Mills formerly 
the Wardlaw Hosiery Mills, having 
been acuuired by the Gus Miller in- 
teresis some time ago. Blackwell 
Smith, head of the hosiery mills, alis 
announced that a proposition bas 
been made to acuire the large plant. 
There is no room for future expan- 
sion alt the present Smith mills site. 


Rock Hill, S. C—Stockholders in 
the newly organized Red River Cot- 
ton Mills Co., have completed organ- 
ization of the company. 

The Red River plant was known 
as Hami‘ton-Carhartt Mili No. 2 un- 
til recently purchased by a group of 
investors, principally comprising lo- 
cal persons. 

Directors and officials of the com- 
pany are as follows: York Wilson, 
Alex Long, Sr., A. C. Fennell, George 
A. Norwood, Daniel Haywood, J. E. 
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Sirrine, A. W. Dall, and Sam N. 
Johnson. York Wilson is president 
and treasurer of the organization 
and C. Pride Simpson, secretary 

This company, recently organized 
by William and York Wilson, has 
taken over the property of the Ham- 
ilton-Carhartt Mill No. 2 at Carhartt, 
and the plant is rapidly being placed 
in readiness for operation. Carhartt 
No, 2 was erected in 1920 just prior 
to the deflation period, and for the 
past three years has been out of 
commission. The Red River Co. has 
purchased the whole property at 
about one-fourth of its actual worth, 
and according to those who have 
knowledge of the cotton business the 
new concern has an opportunity to 
make a success of the new under- 
taing. About 23 new four and five 
room houses will also be erected this 
fall, contracts have been let to 
J Archie Willis & Co, 


_ 


Spartanburg, S. C.—It was learned 
from D. D- Little, of this city, south- 
ern manager for the Appleton UCo., 
that improvments costing approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 will be made to the 
Brogon Mills, which have been pur- 
chased by the Appleton Co. Flannels 
and outings will be manufactured. 
It is understood that the purchase 
price agreed on the physical plan! 
was $1,200,000. The transfer of the 
Brogan Mills of Anderson wil take 
place on Novy. 2, the stockholders oi 
the plant in session Tuesday ratify- 
ing the sale of the Appleton Mills 
of Lowell, Mass. The sale had been 
formerly recommended by President 
James P, Gossett and the board of 
directors. 

The sale will net the stockholders 
of the company approximately 41,- 
200,000, according to President Gos- 
sett. The cash assets of Brogon 
Mill are more than $2,000,000, il was 
said. The capital stock of the mill 
is $1,321,000. The physical property 
of the Brogon Mills was carried on 
Jan. 1, 1925, balance sheet at $1,438,- 
492 and excess of current assets 
over current liabilities amounted to 


Wanted 


One card grinder who can clothe 
ecards. No booze artist need ap- 
ply. Job pays $20.10 per week. 
Apply M. M., care Southern -Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


$976,979, a toatl of $2,415,471. 
tal 
and loss surplus $1,122,279. For the son 
past two years it is understood the 
Appleton Co. 
of 82,000,000 for 
Southern mill. 
serves and surplus of 83,355,618 on 
October 31, 1924. 
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Capl- 
stock was $1,321,600, and profit 


bonds, cotton, 
has carried a reserve 
acquisition of a 
It had additional re- 


Victoria, Texas.—P. 


formerly of Belton, Texas, is 


Only  suecessful. 


DRUIDOAK 
LOOM LEATHERS 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned 
For Cotton, Wool and Silk Looms 


Check Straps, Hold-ups, 
Dobby Straps, Bumpers, 
Lugs, etc. Jack Straps 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


the physical property of Brogon mill 
was included in the sale, the Ander- 
firm retaining all cash assets, 
manufactured prod- 
ucts and copyrighted trademarks. 


Keller 
pro- 
moting a cotton mil alt this place 
The vote to sell the mill was unan- and indicaloins are that it will 


imous, Mr. Gossett announced. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR - 

Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford. Conn 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Send Us Your Order Today 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Hstablished 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reliable ee Devices 


ince | is 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL P Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Charlotte 
North Carolina 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Boston 
Massachusetis 


September Cotton Consumption. 


Washington, Oet- 14. 
sumed during September! 
483.266 bales of lint and 
liinters, compared with 
lints and 63,583 of linters in Augus 
vear and 438.373 of tint and 
oStof linters in Seplenvber last yea. 
the census bureau announced today. 

Increase Shown. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses 3,137,620 bales of lint and 
18.875 of linters, compared with 1,- 
M4O0178 of lint and 22,747 of linters 
on August 31, this vear and 2,066,895 
of lint and 38,952 of linters on Sep- 
lember 30 last vear. 

Imports during Seplember totalled 
15,121 bales compared with 9.266 in 
August this yvear and 9,654 In Sep- 
lember last vear. Exports during 
september totalled 752,324 bales in- 
cluding 1.880 bales of linters, com- 
pared with 325.835. including 2,640 
of linters m August this vear and 
7.307.485 including 3,498 of linters in 
september last year. 

Cotton 


Cotton con- 
totalled 
70.008 of 


spindles active durimeg 
september numbered 31,551,630 com- 
pared with 31,269,774 in August this 
vear and 30,154,006 in September last 
year, 

Statistics for cotton growing siates 
follow: 

Cotton consumed during Septem- 
ber totalled 329,859 bales compar- 
ed with 302,604 in August this vear 
and 350,255 in September last year. 

Cotton on hand September 30 in 
cotton growing states was held as 
follows: 

In consuming establishments 589.- 
944 blase compared with 335,220 on 
August 31, this vear and 240.599 on 
Septembed 30 last vear. 

In publie storage 
ses 3,057,139 bales compared wiih 
948,11 on August 31, this year and 
1,996,412 on September 30, last year. 

Cotton spindles active during 
seplembed 16,653,624 compared with 
15,479,000 during August this year 
and 15,990,678 during September 
last vear. 


and ai compres- 
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GUIDE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE | 
SPINNING RING CO. | 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING BRING SPECIALISTS 
FOR Rowe THAN rv YEARS 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 
We do the engineering, and have 


had 82 years experience solving water 


problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 


SYONOR PUMP & WELL CO., ine. 


Richmond, Va. 


148.0605 of 
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(Continued from Page 30(a) 


a diplomat. If you ever talked to a diplomat, you will talk to a man who can talk to 
you all day and you won’t know a thing that he has said. 

I want to talk to you just a minute or two, not all day, and I am not a diplomat 
as yet. My little speech kind of runs on the line you people have been talking about in 
your meeting 

I am not a practical cotton mill man, and cannot talk to you in practical cotton 
mill terms. I believe in trying to help your fellow man along; so the little talk | am 
going to present to you is more inspirational than instructive, and yet a lot of times, my 
friends. that is what we need—inspiration—more than instruction. We know what we 
want to do. what we ought to do, and how to do it, but we like to have some fellow 
shoot us on to it. and urge us to go on into it. I am trying to stick a pin in you. That 
in the main is the object of this little talk, which, as I say is probably more inspirational 
than instructive. 

I am going to read a little poem to you, which perhaps has been read to you, or to 
some of you, before up at Asheville, but we are so far away from Asheville this morning 
that it will probably bear repetition to some of you who possibly heard it up there. 

Every person who attempts to make a speech or preach a sermon should have a 
central theme or text. Whether he is able to stay with it and develop it is another 
matter. It is not fair to the speaker or to the public to fail in this. Hence in keeping 
with custom and in order that these remarks may teebly cling around some central core 
I read the following lines from the pen of Samuel Foss. He has named this poem “The 
Calf Path.” but I have changed it to “The Trail of the Calf.” The poem iollows and 
forms my text 


“One day, through a primeval wood, 
A calf walked home as good calves 
And left a trail all bent askew, 

A crooked trail, as all calves do 


hould, 


“Since then two hundred vears have fled, 
And I infer the calf is dead, 

But still he left behind his trail, 

And thereby hangs my morale tale. 


“The trail was taken up next day 

By a lone dog that passed that way ; 
And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
Pursued the trail o’er dale and steep, 
And led his flock behind him, too, 

As good bell-wethers always do. 


“And from that day, o‘er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was made, 
And many men wound in and out, 

And bent and turned and crooked about, 
And uttered words of righteous wrath, 
Because ‘twas such a crooked path. 


“But still they followed—do not laigh— 
The first migrations of that calf, 

And through this winding woodway stalked 
Because he wobbled when he walked.” 


He proceeds to tell us that the path became a lane, and that the lane became a road, 
where many a poor horse toiled on with his load beneath the burning sun and traveled 
some three miles in one. 


“And men in two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf, 

For men are prone to go it blind, 
Along the calf-ways of the mind, 
And work away from sun to sun, 

To do as other men have done.” 


This poem by Sam Foss is typical in practically every vocation of life 

Nations and individuals have followed the trail of the calf. 

China for thousands of years followed this trail and even went so far as to build a 
huge wall around its empire in order to prevent any outside nations from destroying its 
trails. Government, society, education, religions all followed the trail until stagnation 
and disintegration set in. The wall was torn down, the trails were changed, new idéas 
came in, and China awoke lost in the whirl of national development. So great was the 
shock that even yet she has not found herself, hence she still gropes, hoping some day to 
make her adjustments and take her place in the great zalaxy of nations 

The Renaissance in the Fourteenth Century was another evidence of nations and 
people finding that the trail of religion and art and music and government and society 
was devious, circuitous, blase, incomplete and grooved. People began to wonder if all 
art and literature and science worth while had been devised or invented or discovered. 
Some dared question the religion of the established church, someone dared proclaim a 
new discovery in science, someone dared paint a new picture and write a new book. and 
the world went mad to think of the heretics of customs. These leaders declared. “We 
will not follow the trail longer.” Out of that decision came the greatest mental, spiritual 
and commercial awakening that the world has ever known. The great discoveries date 
from that century. America was discovered in 1492 and practically all other discoveries 
date not so far from this. Science, with its blessings to mankind had its initiation there. 
and later took the mighty and majestic sweep that hands to us today the blessings with 
which we are surrounded. A great religious awakening came along soon after, and she 
Protestant Church, with its Martin Luther, John Knox, John Calvin, Charles Wesley 
and hundreds of others said that we needed a new trail, so instead of following we will 
blaze a trail and make a way for religious progress to travel over. 

America, with all of its spirit of freedom and equality and opportunity, owes these 
blessings to a group of people who looked down the trail of government and religion 
and oppression, made by the calves of religious and civil potentates and then calmly. 
yet determined, they said, “We will not follow the trail any longer.” : 

England and France and Holland and other nations spoke to their subjects and 
said, “Follow the trail.” These oppressed people, seeking new lives and new opportuni- 
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ties, came to America, but these nations sent their representatives to make (rails for 
them. The Continental Congress, the Mecklenburg Declaration, the Declaration of 
Independence, were all expressions of a people who had found that there were new roads 
that could be made over which civilization could travel faster and more comfortably. 
Hence England received their ‘“Ipse dixit,” and the old trail of the calf became useless. 

It may not be out of place here to somewhat modify this seemingly rather revo- 
lutionary development, and say that the trail of the calf always led from where the calf 
was to what it desired, and was necessary for its health and welfare. Just so, in all of 
these changes that I have indicated, the objects sought for as necessary and desired were 
not abandoned. but the method of securing them was modified or changed. 

Because of the physiography of our United States, because of the difference in 
climates, soil, and other physical conditions, because of the difference in the types of 
people who settled in the North and those who settled in the South, it was perfectly 
natural that the trails of government and social life should be different. As long as our 
country was sparsely populated, as long as we were far enough apart to seldom come in 
contact with each other, each section made and followed its own trail. 

By and by populations increased, transportation improved, commercial life began 
ts reach across this once uninhabited space. Trails began to cross. The government, 
once a rather loose protectorate, was beginning to tighten up and people began io 
wrangle as to whether States or the nation should say how the trails should run. Out 
ot the great conflict of the Civil War came a new nation, with each section endeavoring 
to make its trails combine harmoniously with the other section so that prosperity and 
progress in government and religion and education and social customs would pass fric- 
tionless from the piney peaks of Maine to the Rio Grande and from Puget Sound to the 
last Key of Florida. 

But enough of the civic side of life. In old England up to the year 1733 carding 
and spinning and weaving cloth by hand had been done for long periods of time, but one 
day a man, John Kay, looked down the trail and said, “There is another and better 
way to do this.”’ There is another way to go, and out of that idea came the evolutionary 
products of textile machinery. Other men looked down the trail of hand power and 
horse power and water power, and said, “There is a better trail,” and out of that came 
the steam engine, electric and hydro-electric power, with its countless million ergs of 
ability. 

We think we are living in a progressive age now, with what we call modern mills 
and modern machinery and modern villages. We pat ourselves complacently, and say 
we are the path-finders for posterity. We are Daniel Boones, blazing the trail through 
the primeval forest for follower to pursue. 

I sometimes wonder, though, if we are not following the trail, and what we are 
really doing is repairing the road and making it more comfortable over which to travel, 
and more attractive to the eye. 

I would not disparage this one bit, because this is a necessity, and if it is the only 
thing that you can do, keep doing it, but don’t class yourself as a path-finder, call 
vourself a “trail-keeper.” 

If you read “Wanted—A Prophet,’ by U. Dodge in August edition of “Cotton,” 
you have a clear idea of what | am now trying to discuss. 

What has been done in the way of new inventions, of simplifying processes, of 
simplifying machines, of eliminating processes, of increasing quality and quantity, of 
reducing waste, wear and tear of machinery, and thousands of other problems that the 
mill men meet évery day? I grant you, modifications and adjustments have been 
made—there have been improvements. All of these have embodied the same old funda- 
mental ideas that have come down from the hand loom. Are all of the fundamental 
and basic ideas discovered? Is there nothing new to discover? 

Medical science improves every year, scientists of all kinds bring out new truths, 
some even find out that some of our fundamental assumptions have been in error, and 
new assumptions are made which revolutionize certain procedures. 

To state it again, in terms of my theme. Have all of the trails been made? Is 
there nothing left for us to do, except keep up the roadbed and travel? I do not believe 
it. If you ask me what new trail to make I cannot tell you. I am not a practical mill 
man. If I were a practical mill man, I might not be able to tell you. It takes intense 
study, and thought and action to give birth to an idea. 

There are signs of restlessness and restlessness is a sign of mental activity, and mental 
activity is a sign of progress, and progress means new trails. 

Why do I say this? 

There was a time when a cotton mill was a closed corporation in iact. The fence 
around it then not only meant safety from fire and accident. It meant “We are perfect 
within ourselves. We know everything and don’t want anybody io find it out. We 
don’t want any new ideas.” 

That mill was China with her wall around her; she was living in ithe Twentieth 
Century A. D., following the trails made by the calf in the. Twentieth Century B. C 

There was a far span between the President and the Superintendent and Overseers. 
The Superintendent and Overseers could only know as little as possible, and this they 
must not discuss outside of their own mill. How could a man be a real superintendent 
and have overseers under such conditions? How could any man do otherwise than 
follow the calf-trails of other generations? A new day came. Some of the old boys 
who were the descendants of the shut-mouth line passed away. I respect their ideas 
and principles, because they were sincere in their beliefs. But a new generation came 
in, and this new generation brought with them limitless possibilities They announced 
the fence is for protection of property and life, and not as a barrier of ideas. Move- 
ments travel through co-operation, and we are ready. With this ultimatum announced 
to the world, some progressive overseers and superintendents of Georgia, North and 
South Carolina, took up the challenge and sent forth the call, saying, “Boys, come on 
and let’s get together and talk about our problems.” Out of that call came the Southern 
Textile Association, organized in 1908, at Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Out of these meetings has come the vanguard of textile progress in manufacturing. 
The co-operation of you people and the free and unreserved discussions that vou have 
have enabled many a man to go home and change some of his trails. 

Let me warn you, however, that the darkest spot in the civilization of the world 
was during the Middle Ages. Men in authority agreed that everything worth knowing 
had been found out. There was nothing further to know. If you want this condition 
to obtain in your life, just say that we have arrived. We have our mill and manufac- 
turing processes perfected, we don’t want to know any more. We are satisfied. 

Then industrial leprosy will begin to take you apart, joint by joint, until you will 
finally die on some detention island of oblivion, “unwept, unhonored and unsung.” 

I would not have made that depressing statement if I had thought that such would 
ever be your lot. The fact that you are here and have been here so many times before. 
the fact that you are alive to your opportunities, that you are struggling for new trails, 
more direct and more rapid to travel over makes we know that all of textile history 
worth while has not been written, and all of textile progress has not been made, and all 
of the trails worth while have not been blazed. 
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Here! 
is the thing that will 


—speed up your weavers 


-—assist your superintendents and 
foremen to fill orders 


—give infallible information to your 
production managers, cost clerks, 
and accounting department. 


In fact, a Root Counter on each loom has been 
eyo by a great number of the largest mills to 
e the only means by which actual and estimated 
production costs can be kept identical. They pre- 
vent padding of individual production reports— 
they prevent “kicking of the gear”—they place 
every operator on his merits and ability—they 
record production costs accurately down to the 
very smallest fraction—they are the modern 
means of keeping in touch with each loom and its 
weaver. 


Have you our latest literature on pick count: rs? 


“The Pioneers and Largest Manufacturers 
of Textile Counters in the World today.” 


Sou. Representative 
Main Office: W. A. Kennedy, 
- 193 Chaplin St. 1106 Johnston Bidg. 


Bristol, Conn. Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Cotton Manufacturers’ Association sends its greetings and best wishes to you, 
and congratulates itself that you are a part of our great industry 
I thank you. (Applause). 

PRESIDENT Grimes: Mr. McLaurine, we are gad to have a representative 
of the Georgia Cotton Manufacturers’ Association with us. We are trying 
to get closer and closer to those folks, and to the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, too, all the time, and we are mighty glad to have some 
man come around and see what we are doing. 

I want to appoint a Resolutions Committee to draw up suitable resolutions 
on this meeting and all the functions we have enjoyed. I will appoint as 
that Committee the following gentlemen: 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Ropert W. Purp, Chairman 
Jas. A. GREER 
F. GorRooN Coss 


Gentlemen, we will go into a regular business session. Is there any busi- 
ness to come before the meeting? ‘ 

SECRETARY Coss: I suppose we should mention these invitations that we 
have for the next meeting. We have one from the Mayor of Savannah, 
which is as follows: 


Savannah, Ga., October 16, 1925. 
Southern Textile Association, 
In Convention, 
Columbus, Ga 
Gentlemen: 

On behalf of the City of Savannah permit me to extend your worthy Association 
a most cordial invitation to hold your next meeting, which I understand will be held 
next Summer, in Savannah. 

Savannah has been, and is continually being, conceded “The Ideal Convention City,” 
and, while this is unquestionably due largely to the many natural advantages she enjoys, 
our citizens are none the less appreciative when Savannah is selected, and they, as well 
as all of our industries, shall feel signaliy honored should your valuable Association 
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express a preference for Savannah as the place at which your next meeting will be held. 
In the event Savannah should prove the city of your selection, please be assured 
that every provision will be made for your comfort, convenience, and happiness while 
here, and that nothing will be omitted in perfecting our plans which might contribute to 
the complete success of this notable occasion. 
With the further assurance that a most hearty welcome awaits you in Savannah, 
I am, 
Cordially yours, 
(Signed) R. M. HULL, Mayor. 
Savannah, Ga., October 16, 1925. 


there 1s aiso a letter accompanying that; that is from the Savannah Board 
of Trade, and makes special reference to Tybee, as follows: 


Southern Textile Association, 
In Convention, 
Columbus, Ga. 
Gentlemen: 

The Convention and Tourists Bureau of the Savannah Board of Trade extends io 
you a most cordial invitation to meet at Tybee and in this city for your Summer meeting 
next year. 

Many of you gentlemen are familiar with the advantages of Savannah and Tybee 
as places for holding conventions and we wish to assure you that you will have the 
co-operation of this Bureau in making the Convention a success. The Bureau is a part 
of the Board of Trade, having a membership of 2,300. These join with us in urging 
that you accept Savannah’s invitation 

We believe that we have the most desirable city in the South for Summer conven 
tions, and we know that you can combine pleasure with an interesting meeting, if held 
here and Tybee. 

The Secretary of the Convention and Tourist Bureau, Mr. J. R. Fitzpatrick, will be 
present at your meeting and we will appreciate the courtesy of allowing him to enlarge 
upon this invitation. 

Trusting that your Columbus Convention will be the most successful vet held, and 
we will have the honor of having you with us next year, we are, 

Very cordially yours, 
CONVENTION AND TOURIST BUREAU, SAVANNAH BOARD OF TRADE. 
(Signed) THOMAS A. JONES, Chairman. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick, I believe, is in the building. He would like to just say a 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 


Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 


Established 1896 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Incorporated 1914 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St. LOWELL, MAS& 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Cerrespondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COM PANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 
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“Giving Perfect Satisfaction” 


UR Drives are giving perfect satisfaction’ say 

Geo. C. May, Superintendent, and J. P. Henderson, 
Vice Pres. and Gen. Megr., El Paso Cotton Mills, E] 
Paso, Texas. 


Thus proving again that a quality product seeks a 
quality power transmission. 


They continue: “There is such a vast saving it would be 
Every type of Silent Chain Drive is poor policy to consider the old belt drives.” 


use of a casing. 
The Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive is used as standard 
Link-Belt Automatic Lubnicating 
Casing is provided. This has a sling equipment for the transmission of power throughout all 
isk d h h . . . 
Let us show you what you can expect by using this 
1 Oe See efficient drive in your mill. Textile Silent Chain Book 
Other eapee of Link-Belt casings to 
suit the conditions of operation. No. 625, sent free upon request. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 2382 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 
Boston 49 Federal St. Atlanta . 610 and Southern Bank Bidg. 
Birmingham, Ala. “720 Bldg. New Orleans, La. . Carondelet Bidg. 


Charlotte, N. C. . J. &. Cothran, 909 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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Speedy Replacement 


Parts 


HEN time costs money—when ma- 
chinery is “laid up” for one cause or 
another—that’s when you thank 

your lucky stars you bought a Klauder-Wel- 
don, for in our pattern storage we have the 
pattern of any part you need in a hurry. 


KLAUDER-WELDON 
Dyeing - Bleaching - Scouring 


MACHINES 


Write, phone or wire your request, and a re- 


placement part is made quickly and accu-- 


rately in our own foundry from the same 
combination of metals as was used originally. 
It will be on its way to you in a jiffy. 


Every piece of machinery that leaves our 
plant is backed by a completely equipped fac- 
tory and service department—a service de- 
partment that gives the kind of service we 
would like to receive if we were on your side 
of the fence. 


Special. Construction When Required 


*KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators + Pioneers + Leaders 
BETHAYRES PENNSYLVANIA 
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word in conjunction with that letter. If Mr. Fitzpatrick has anything fur- 
ther to add to that, I am sure we will be glad to hear from him. 


REMARKS BY J. R. FITZPATRICK 


Of Savannah, Ga., Extending Savannah’s Invitation. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


Supplementing the invitation in that letter, I would like to stress especially to the 
South Carolina and North Carolina members the fact that we have a new bridge over 
the Savannah River, which makes these two sister States real close to Savannah. You 
will not have to ferry if you come to attend that convention. This is about five and 
one-half miles long, counting the causeway. It was officially opened October 7th. We 
have splendid roads into South and North Carolina, as you all know. There was a 
recent touring party came over from South Carolina. leaving there at noon, and they 
had plenty of time to go out to Tybee and have a fish dinner, and get back. 


I have the honor of representing the Tourist and Convention Bureau of the Savan- 
nah Board of Trade. The Mayor of Savannah lives at Tybee in the Summer, and the 
Mayor of Tybee lives in Savannah in the Winter. The Mayor of Savannah almost 
refused becoming Mayor of Savannah until he realized, if he declined that honor, he 
was going to be made Mayor of Tybee. 

We will have something like seventy conventions next year, and we have a Bureau 
that is equipped to give advance publicity, and we will be pleased to send you road 
maps in advance, and you will have no trouble in reaching Savannah. 

We have the reputation of giving entertainments that will appeal to any convention, 
whether a Sunday School convention, a fraternal organization, or a convention of textile 
manufacturers. (Applause). We will have entertainment for you that will be in keeping 
with the things that you expect. (Laughter). We certainly hope you will consider our 


invitation favorably, and we will be on hand to greet you and serve you. I thank you. 
(Applause). 


Mr. Greer: I believe it is the custom to leave the selection of the place 
of meeting with the Board of Governors. I want to make a motion that this 
invitation be referred to the Board of Governors for their consideration. 

PRESIDENT GRIMES: We will see if there are any other invitations. 


SECRETARY Cops: There are invitations from Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, 
North Carolina, and the Asheville Chamber of Commerce, and it seems to 
me one other place (no, not Atlanta, Bob), Pinehurst was the other place. 
| don’t know but what that would be too rich for our blood. I don’t know 
how our employers would feel about that. 


Feeling like the matter would not be closed at this time, that was the 


- reason those invitations were not brought along. That’s all I know of so far. 


PRESIDENT Grimes: Let me say this. I would like to state that there 
has been an expression on the part of a number of the members that the 
next meeting be held at the Beach. We have been to the Mountains for 


two or three meetings, and they have probably grown tired of the mountains 
and would like to change. 


Mr. Greer’s motion to refer the matter to the Board of Governors was 
then put to vote and carried. 


PRESIDENT Grimes: Is there any further business? 


SECRETARY Cops: Under the head of “New Inventions,” Mr. President, 


we have quite an interesting letter here from B. H. Haynes, Jr., of Carroll- 
ton, Ga., as follows: 


Carroliton, Ga., October 10, 1925. 
Mr. O. D. Grimes, 


Vice Pres. and Mer. 
Athens Mfg. -Co. 


Columbus, Ga. 
Dear Sir: 


Knowing that the Southern Textile Association is to have its Semi-Annual Conven- 
tion at the Ralston Hotel at Columbus, and think that vou and other textile men micht 
be interested in a little cotton development frame, which I have gotten up, I am takire 
the liberty of mailing one to you under separate cover. Of course you may not be so 
interested in this little frame yourself, but it has proven to be quite an interesting study 
to those in the North, who are interested in cotton, but not familiar with its growth. 

Will appreciate your passing this around amohg your members present with the 
suggestion that they might be interested in same a a souvenir for their Northern 
customers, of which I am prepared to furnish a limited supply. Some few Northern 
firms have purchased these and quite a demand has been created for same, and they 
have had repeated calls from their customers for same. 

You will note that these specimens have been treated so as to preserve the natural 
color and remain permanent. The prices on same is two dollars for a single frame and 
eighteen dollars in dozen lots or more. 

I wish to thank you in advance for your assistance in showing this frame to your 
members present and advise that the frame sent you carries no charge. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) B. H. HAYNES, Jr. 


We will pass this around for your close inspection. It is certainly a very 
original idea. 


PRESIDENT Grimes: Are there any other new inventions? If not, we 
will go on. 

We have on the program “Discussion of Manufacturing Problems.”’ Has 
anyone anything he wishes to bring up this morning? 

SECRETARY Cops: Mr. President, it seems to me that there are a lot of 
attractions that are calling our members away today, and a lot of the others 
want to see those football games here and in Atlanta. May I suggest that 
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we go through as quickly as possible in order to let some of the men leave 
for Atlanta who are very anxious to get started? 

PRESIDENT Grimes: I think that*is a good suggestion. The next thing 
is the report of the Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
By Mr. Robert W. Philip, Chairman. 


Gentlemen: Some of you are going to wonder how I fixed these Resolutions while 
I was sitting down here at the table. We do lots of things people don’t understand. 
We don’t understand them ourselves. (Laughter). 

The Report of the Resolutions Committee is as follows: ; | 

WHEREAS, This Convention has been one of the most successiul and enjoyable 
in the history of the Association, and recognizing the important part, that Columbus and 
its citizens and companies have played in making the gathering such a profitable success; 
we the members of the Southern Textile Aassociation in convention assembled do 
hereby extend our deepest thanks and appreciation: 

To Mayor J. Homer Dimon and the citizens of Columbus for the hospitality and 
courtesy extended during our stay; 

To Brigadier General Briant H. Wells of Fort Benning for the absorbingly interesting 
and instructive demonstration at the Fort on Friday and for the rolling kitchen 
luncheon served our members 

To the Columbus Electric and Power Company for their generous spirit in furnishing 
the meeting place, and through it to the Safety Squad for the life-saving demonstration ; 

To President Paul McKenney of the Columbus Textile Association, Mr. Frank K. 
Petrea, Mr. C. M. Young, Mr. F. E. Heymer, and the other members of the local 
Entertainments and Arrangements Committee; 

To the Hotels Ralston and Waverly for the excellent accomodations supplied us at 
convention headquarters; 

To the ladies of the First Presbyterian Church for the palatable luncheon served 
Friday evening; 

To each and every one in Columbus, who has contributed to the entertainment and 
success of the meeting. 

The occasion of our Columbus meeting will be one long remembered because ot 
the gracious hopitality and perfect arrangements made for us. The Committee heartily 
suggests that the Secretary be asked to convey formally an expression of our gratitude io 
each of the above named. 

The Resolutions, as put before you, are for action in the form of a motion for their 
adoption or rejection. 

SECRETARY Cops: As a member of that committee I believe we have left 
yut a very important item. I do think that we should add to that our 
thanks for the very full and far-sighted published address over the radio 
that we had from our President. (Laughter and applause). 

PRESIDENT Grimes: I make apology for Bob, as he cannot read very 
well this morning because he came in late last night. (Applause). Are 
there any suggestions or additions that you wish to make? If not, consider- 
ing the Chairman of the Resolutions Committee as moving the adoption of 
the Resolutions, I will put them to a vote. 

The Resolutions as presented were unanimously adopted. 

PRESIDENT Grimes: Gentlemen, this completes our morning session. It 
is made brief purposely. I appreciate the members who have been present, 
cuming down here. This is on the edge of the territory. We didn’t expect 
a large attendance, but let us have a better attendance at our Summer meet- 
ing. 

SECRETARY Coss: There might be somebody with something on his mind, 
and we might ask if anybody has anything further to say. 


REMARKS BY C. RANDOLPH BENNETT 


Of American Wool and Cotton Reporter, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: I don’t know just how a matter of the sort I am going-to suggest 
ought to be handled, but I am mighty happy and proud to be a member of the Southern 
Textile Association and to have been such almost from its very first meeting. The reason 
I have been particularly proud to be a member of the Association is because of the 
spirit typified by the Southern Textile Association, which spirit is the one, that has made 
the South the big textile manufacturing district that it is. 

Today there are, roughly speaking, 1500 textile mills in the 14 or 15 Southern States, 
and, while in our general references we are inclined to talk about North Carolina and 
South Carolina and Georgia as the center or backbone of that district, we hear more 
and more of Texas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Alabama, and the other States and I believe 
that the outline, as suggested by Mr. Cobb on yesterday, is one of the things, that is 
going to carry on that spirit which has been shown, through future effort in the 
Association, and is going to make it a mighty big unit. 

But as the Association branches out to the Foundation, that has been spoken of so 
many times, to membership in the Bureau of Standards, if that is what it might 
develop into, the necessary traveling, that will have to be dohe by the heads of the 
various sectional meetings, and the necessity for the Board of Governors gettings 
together for personal conference, and so forth, will, the first thing we know, run us 
into a budget, the like of which has never been thought of before in the Southern 
Textile Association. 

The spirit, that has made the Southern Textile Association what it is, is not the 
spirit of the mendicant, that goes around begging for support or money. While | 
agree absolutely that the mill treasurers and mill presidents ought to be mighty happy to 
find the money, with which to carry on a very large portion of the activities of the 
Southern Textile Association because they are the men, who are going to benefit, | 
don’t think that the members of the Southern Textile Association are going to be satisfied 
to sit back and ask for the contributions from the mill heads. 

From the very nature of my work I naturally turn towards thinking along that 
line. We have a mighty creditable book, the Proceedings of the Southern Textile 
Association. I have had more or less correspondence with Mr. Cobb. I have chatted 
with him a bit about, and from what he tells me the new book is going to be something 
that every man in a textile mill in the South will be mighty happy to have on his desk. 
I think any textile man in the world would be mighty happy to have it on his desk 
because the information has been complied by men, who know what they are talking 
about. 

The advertising in that book at the present time only costs $20.00 a page. It is 


A New American Dye 
National Solantine Red 8BLN 


A new direct cotton dye of 
distinctive composition and 
characteristics. Useful as a 
straight color, or in combina- 
tions, for the production of va- 
rious shades of red, pink, and 
rose. Readily soluble, it dyes 
level and possesses good fastness 
to light and washing. 

National Solantine Red 8BLN 
does not stain animal fibres, and 
consequently may be used to 
advantage in the production of 
two colored effects on mixed 
goods. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CH°CAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 
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The Truth About Slubs 


It dces not require inventions to make slubs, but often 
they are made, and that is another story. 


We wish to tell you that the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner is sure death to slubs. The Eclipse Cleaner not 
only catches all the slubs but thoroughly removes all the 
dirt in the yarn. 


Many knitting mills and spinning plants realize the 
extreme value of the Eclipse Cleaner, and are equipping 
their entire winding capacity with the Eclipse Cleaners. 
The basic principle of good knittng and weavng is thor- 
oughly clean yarn. 


Why make yourself believe you are getting the best 
results when you can absolutely improve your yarn with 
the Eclipse Cleaner. 


The Eclipse Cleaner is easily attached to your winder. 
It does not add any additional cost to your winding costs. 
Upon request we will cheerfully give you a demonstration. 


FKelipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 
‘utomatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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ridiculous for us to consider $20.00 a page as a proper price for advertising in that book, 
and I believe that we ought to make it $100.00 a page, for I doubt if there is a man, 
who is advertising in the book at the present time, and putting $20.60 into it, that would 
not be tickled to death to make it $100.00 as quick as $20.60. I think this; unless it is 
unethical to do it, I think that maybe half of the front cover might be disposed of for 
another $100.00, making it $200.000. Personally I ould be willing to pay $200.00 for 
the outside front cover, and I will be mighty happy to co-operate with Mr. Cobb in 
getting the advertising at $100.00 a page to carry on the work. 

In the Book of Proceedings of this Columbus meeting there are 100 pages of 
advertising sold, which means $2,000.00; but suppose we had all paid $100.00; that 
would give the Association $10,000.00 to ¢o ahead with constructive work already 
planned, and that $10,000.00 will not begin to pay the expense of the plans as suggested, 
if carried out. 

So that, in order to get additional money over and above that amount, in order 
to make the work of the Association broader and more valuable, I am going to suggest 
that we stage some kind of aggressive membership campaign. In the last book of 
Proceedings there were something like 1500 names of members. About one-half of them 
were mill men. Let’s say that 750 were mill men. Seven hundrd and fifty mill men 
only represent about 10 per cent of the actual membership, that we ought to have among 
mill men of the South, for, while there are roughly 1500 mills, I think there is an 
average of five men to every mill, who ought to be members of this Association 

Advertising is mighty good. I am perfectly willing to subscribe to that, but it is 
not a panacea for all ills. Personal correspondence is mighty good, but it is not 4 
panacea for all ills. If there were, there would not be so many men chosen to go 
around to sell the mill men supplies. So I think this membership campaign wants to be 
a matter of personal solicitation as well as a matter of correspondence 

I don’t know, as I said in the beginning, just how this matter ought to be handled, 
whether through a resolution or through a motion or not. Our own organization has 
seven people here in the hall at the present time. I! will be mighty happy to’ place 


‘the seven of them at Mr. Cobb’s disposal to visit every one of the 1,500 textile imills 


over the South over the next twelve to eighteen months to see if we cannot get the 7,500 
active members we should have among the overseers cnd superintendents betw2en ow 
and the end of the next year or eighteen months. I thank you. (Applause). 

PRESIDENT Grimes: Mr. Bennett, I think your remarks are very timely. 
The Association was organized in 1908. It is seventeen years old, and there 
have not been any radical changes made, I believe, except the adoption of 
sectional meetings. Mr. Cobb and myself have just taken office, and | 
wish to assure you that by the time we have our next meeting we will have 
something ready to report. You can depend on Mr. Cobb te get all the 
money for advertising that the traffic will stand. We hope to not do any- 
thing that will not meet with the approval of the Association. It is probably 
true in the life of every Association that the time comes when it should be 
reorganized and rebuilt. I am not sure that that is true in this Association, 
but | am sure that Mr. Cobb and I myself will give this matter very careful 
consideration, and we will have something to report at our next meeting. 

Are there any other remarks to be made? 

SECRETARY Cops: For Mr. Bennett's information and the information 
of the members, I will say that we have made some effort towards getting 
the magazines to let their men, who are calling on the mill men all the time, 
take up this matter of soliciting memberships for the Association. I have 
spoken to two of them. I have not got Mr. Philip’s affirmative vote yet, 
but I take it for granted he will fall in line as he always does. I only want 
to say that with the work that we hope to carry on, the work we are now 
laying plans to get started, if we can get the support of all the men, like 
Mr. Bennett has said he would be glad to give us his support, we are cer- 
tainly going to put the thing over in a big way. 

We are looking forward to forming a Foundation that will employ a prac- 
tical man with assistants to take up the work of the sectional meetings, and 
establish that work as standard, and it does look like that the magazine men 
especially are coming in in a big way, and making suggestions to us that 
are very helpful, and we have got their undivided support. 

Now then, as I mentioned yesterday, I appeal to the members that you 
will begin to talk to your employers about it, and et them know what we 
are really doing, and, when this is done, I think it is only a matter of a short 
while now until we can get this Foundation started, and we will be doing 
things in a big way. 

Mr. Wiiii1am M. McLaurine (Atlanta, Ga.): I think perhaps that there 
are lots of overseers and superintendents who would like to take part in 
the Southern Textile Association, and the fault lies not with them, but in 
the management of the mill perhaps, and the mill managements sometimes 
need a little encouragement and information. I know Mr. Philip has worked 
through our Association in our Georgia meetings, and we have discuszed th> 
matter in our Georgia Manufacturers’ Association, and I circularize the mills 
personally by telling them the good that our Georgia Assoc.at on is doing. 
That maybe in some small way helps our Georgia Association, and makes it 
stand out like it does. I am real proud of our Association of Textile Oper- 
ating Executives of Georgia. If we had that in the Carol’nas and Texas 
and all these other States, perhaps with that help some good mizat be done. 

PRESIDENT Grimes: Is there anything further? 

The Georgia Webbing and Tape Company would like to have all of you 
who can, to visit their mill. Mr. Young is present, who manages that mull. 
{ went out there the other night, and they had a very interesting proposition. 
Mr. Young has his car here, and will be glad to take any of you out ther? 
who would like to go. 

Mr. Greer: I move we adjourn. 

This motion was seconded and carried, and the Convention at 10:30 
o'clock A. M. was formally adjourned. 
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FILLING WIND 
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The Foster No. 32 Filling Wind Spooler Tension has been developed for 
use on all makes of spoolers and for every class of cotton manufacturing. 


The fact that many progressive mills have found it desirable to change. 


their spinning from warp to filling wind using the Foster No. 32 spooler 
tension, makes the matter of vital importance to new Mills. 


Filling Wind economy begins at the spinning frame. It cannot be wholly 
successful unless the economy is maintained or increased in the key 
operation-spooling. The No. 32 Tension allows high speed spooling, 
lowers spooling costs and builds spools of even density that favors 


warping and following operations. Its use makes Filling Wind benefits 
available for all cotton manufacturing. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, - - - MASSACHUSETTS 
John Hill, Southern Representative, Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Magnificent 
New South 


“IT dream my dream. Then I strike out to 
make it come true.” 


Thus a great builder of railroads described 
his genius. 


Today the South is making its dream come 
true. The industrial horizon is tinged with the 
dawn of a brighter day. Vast resources of 
cotton and oil and innumerable smaller articles 
of commerce add to the treasure chest of the 
South. Soil and climate offer a virgin field for 
new enterprises. A veritable mine of wealth is 
yet to be plumbed. 


Chicago is closely linked with the magnificent 
new South. Contact is made through the Chi- 
cago Cotton Market. This market is a medium 
for development of a keener interest in the 
fleecy staple. 


In the western belt is produced the major 
portion of the American cotton crop. And 
Chicago is closer to this belt than any of the 
great future exchanges except New Orleans. 
Chicago’s certificated stock is at Houston and 
Galveston, which form the giant spot basin of 
the world. Hence no market is more intimately 
tied to this great commodity. 


Chicago visualized the new day of the new 
South when it created the cotton market. Its 
contract was drawn to meet conditions, present 
and future. The whole project was tuned to 
the key of success. And that explains the mar- 
ket’s steady growth. 


Spinners, merchants, shippers and growers 
who are not already familiar with the advan- 
tages of the Chicago contract may receive full 
information by addressing the Cotton Regis- 
trar, Chicago Board of Trade. Literature on 
the world grain market may also be had on 
request. 


~ CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE 
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Book Salesman Wanted 
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oan sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will A 
(Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in the cotton 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


referrea, who 
Allen Sinner” 
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John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 


(Proprietors of CURTIS SONS & CO.) 


Manchester—England 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY 100 YEARS 


Makers of all 
kinds of 
Cotton Opening 


Makers of 


Cards, Condensers 


and Mules for 


Scutching COTTON WASTE 
Carding WOOLLEN 
Combing WORSTED 
Preparing SILK NOILS, Etc. 
Spinning 


Doubling and 
: ; Makers of 
Winding Machinery 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Reels, &@c., &c. 


Latest 1924 Model Nasmith Comber 


We are the ORIGINAL MAKERS of the 
NASMITH COMBER 


We have supplied over 100,000 Nasmith 
Combers to Spinners all over the World 
FIRST with the HEILMANN in 1850 
FIRST with the NASMITH in 1900 


We have 75 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE of COMBING 
OUR WIDE EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR SERVICE 
A highly Technical Staff maintains our position as PIONEERS in Combing Machinery 


ASK FOR OUR LITERATURE 


HERBERT HARRISON 


Sole Agent United States and Canada 


49 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


Southern Office 


1219 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 


Se 
- 
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1868 1925 


57 YEARS 


Specialists Grinding Machinery 
For Textile Mills 


Roller Grinder 


Having specialized in this class of machinery, building 
nothing else whatever, the Roy Grinders have become 
standard throughout the trade. 


‘‘Insist on the Roy’ 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY?) 


Established 1868 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


| ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
bose Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
met 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 
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Attendance at Columbus Meeting 


Among those present +! the meet- 
ing of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion were the following: 


Allen, John, Chief Electrician, Eagle 
& Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Anderson, J. E., Foreman, Swift Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Andrews, Mote W., Salesman, Swift 
Mfg. Co. 

Anthony, J. W., Master Mechanic, 
Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Ashley, Chas. L., Salesman, Dary 
Ring Traveler Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Aspden, T., Salesman, H. & B. Amer- 
ican Machine Co. 

Bailey, L. R., O-Spinning, Muscogee 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Bankston, E. C., Overseer, Swift 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Barfield, G. C., Secretary, Swift Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Barnes, B. F., Victor Ring Traveler 
CO. 

Barnes, Cliff, O-Weaving, Exposition 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Barnes, W. A., O-Carding, Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Barnes, D. H., Master Mechanic, Co- 
lumbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Barrington, ©. C., Asst. O-Carding, 
Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Batson, J. E., O-Carding, Columbus 
Mill, Columbus, Ga. 

Batson, Louis P., Sou. Shain- 
bow Shuttle Co. : 

Becknell, W. W., Supt., Arkwright 
Mill, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Bennett, C. Randolph, Publisher, 
American Wool & Cotton Report- 
er, Charlotte, N. C. 

Black, W. A., Supt., Beaumont Mfg. 
Co., Spartanburg, 3. C. 

Blair, W. G., Office Mer., Armstrong 
Cork & Insulating Co., Greenville, 
S: 

Blair, Chas. H., Foreman, Goldens 
Foundry & Machine Works. 

Bowden, C. M., O-Spinning, Eagle «& 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Boyce, E. E., Boyce Weavers Knot- 
Lers. 

Bradfield, M. A., O-Carding, Meritas 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Bradley, Forbes, Asst. Supt., Eagle 
& Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
Brook, G. R., Supt., Mary Lelia Mill, 

Greensboro, Ga. 

Brown, J. Fay, Prop., Columbus 
Belting & Spool Works, Columbus, 
Ga. 

Brown, L. L., Supt., Clifton Mfg. Co.., 
Clifton, 8. C. 

Bryson, J. E., Spinner, Meritas Mill, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Butterworth, J. Ebert, Treas., H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Byers, J. L., Supt., Avondale Mills, 
Alexander City, Ala. 

Calhoun, C. M., Cost Accountant, 
Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Campbell, G. G., Ashworth Bros., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Cargill, J. Ralston, Pres., Chamber 
of Commerce, Columbus, Ga. 

Carpenter, J. H., Asst. Supt., Perkins 
Hosiery Mill, Columbus, Ga. 

Carter, A. B., Gastonia, N. C. 

Causey, R. S., Columbus Electric & 
Power Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Chandler, Edwin, O-Carding, Expo- 
sition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Chapman, Jas. A., Jr., V.-Pres. and 
Supt., Inman Mills, Inman, 8. C. 

Clark, David, Editor, Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 


Cobb, F. Gordon, Mngr., Lancaster 
Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 8. C. 
Gobb, J. G., Asst. to Supt., Lancaster 

Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 

‘olbert, L. B., Carding, Trion Co., 
Trion, Ga. 

Cone, Jas. W., Georgia Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

Connelly, W. R., O-Carding- and 
Spinning, Pacific Mill, Columbia, 
G. 

Cook, J. C., Electrician, Muscogee 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Coppod, J. W., Salesman, Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Corley, J. W., Supt., Perkins Hosiery 
Mill, Columbus, Ga. 

Cottrell, L. A. O-Weaving, Swift & 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Crowell, L. H-, Asst. and Sec. and 
Treas., Columbus Electric & Power 
Co. 

Crusselle, Edward, Official Reporter, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Davidson, H. O.. V.-Pres., Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Davis, T. F., Night Spinner, Swift 
Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Davis, H. G., First Aid Team, Co- 
lumbus Electric & Power Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

Davis, C. E. 

Dexter, P. B. Wholesale Broker, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Dickinson, F., Salesman, H. & B. 
American Machine Co., Pawtucket, 
R. 

Dillard, Walter B., Jr., Night Supt., 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Donahoo, A. T., Master Mechanic, 
Bradley Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Draper, Clare H., Jr., Salesman, 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass. 

Duke, R. L., Spinner, Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Edmond, R. L., Sales Megr., Goldens 
Foundry & Machine Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga. 


Edwards, J. 0. Supt., Icemorlee 
Mills, Monroe, N. C. 

Ellison, Wm. W., Reporter, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

Elliott, George, Press Agent, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

Escott, G. 8., Associate Mer., Ameri- 
can Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Fuller, H. A., Paymaster, Swift Mfg. 

Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Gammon, J. 8., O-Spinning, Exposi- 
tion Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Gilliam, J. G., Phillips Hardware & 
Supply Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Glenn, Geo. E., Jr., Night Supt. 
Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, 
Ga. 

Goggans, R. F., Columbus, Ga. 

Golden, Geo. J-, Supt., Goldens Foun- 
dry & Machine Co. 

Goodwin, Jas. Master Mechanic. 
Swift Spinning Mill, Columbus, Ga. 

Graves, J. L., Saco-Lowell, Shops, 
selling Agent. 

Gray, Haver, Night Supt, Meritas 
Mill, Columbus, Ga. 

Gregg, J. M., Lancaster Cotton Mill, 
Lancaster, 8. C. 

Greer, Jas. A-, Southern Manager, 
American Wool & Cotton Report- 
er. 

Greer, W. W-., Salesman, Seydel 
Chemical., Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Griffith, A. 8. O—Spinning, Man- 
chester, Ga. 

Grimes, I. B., V-Pres. & Mer., Elm 
City Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


Traverse Wheel Grinder 

é 
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Grimes, M. T., Anderson, ©. 
Grimes, Oscar D., Genl. Mnegr., 
Athens Mfg. Co. Go., Athens, a. 

Hall, John R., Georgia Mig. Co. 

Hancock, J. L. Village Overseer, 
Columbus Mfg. Co-, Columbus, Ga. 

Harding, R. M. Mner. Columbus 
Elec. & Power Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Harris, Arthur W., Treas. Atlanta 
Harness Reed Mfg. Co., Atlanta, 
(7a. 

Harris, A. T-, O-Carding, 
Mfg. Columbus, Ga. 

Hayes, ©. A. O-Weaving Muscogee 
Co., Columbus, Gra. 
Henry, Cornelius F., Sou. Rep., Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Heymer, Frank E.. Supt-, Bradley 
Mfe. Columbus, Ga. 

Higginbotham, W. H., Salesman, N. 
Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Atlanta, 
(ra. 

Hill, M. C., O-Spinning, Bradley Mfg. 
Co-, Columbus, Ga. 

Hodge, H. G.. O-Weaving, Eagle & 
Phenix Mill, Columbus, Ga. 

Hodges, Geo. Laboratory Man, 
Perkins Hosiery Mill, olumbus, Ga. 

Holden, W. J., Local Manager, Meri- 
tas Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Holley, M. W., O-Finishing, Musco- 
gee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 


Bradley 


Holt, W. R-.. Asst. Supt., Muscogee 
Mfz. Co., Columbus, Ga. 
Holt, W. Asst. Supt., Eagle 


Phenix Mills, Columbus, (a. 
Holton. W. A.. Columbus Truck &«& 
Supply Co-, Columbus, Ga. 
Hooker, W. H., Supply Clerk & Yard 
Man. Perkins Hos. Mill, Columbus, 
(ra. 
Horn, Jas. B., Georgia Mfg. Uo. 
Horner, J. W., Salesman, Charlotle 
Mfe. Co.. Charlotte, N. 
Howard, Edwin, Sou. Agent, Fales «& 
Jenks Machine Co., Greenville, 3. 
Howard, C. G, 
Columbus, Ga. 
Howard, Perey H., 


Georgia Mig. 


Salesman, Fuller 


Brush Company. 

Howard, W. F., Pacific Mills, Lyiman, 

Hughes, H. H. O-Finishing & Cloth 
Room, Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
(aa: 

Hurston, J., Shipping Clerk, Colum- 
bus Mfg. Columbus, 


Hutehins, G. K., Sales Mngr. Colum- 
bus Elec. & Power Co., Columbus, 
(iii. 

Isenhour, E. 4H. 
Charlotte, N. 
Jones, Arthur C., Salesman, Detroit 
Graphite Co-, Greenville, 3S. ©. 
Johnson, W. L., Salesman, American 

Moistening Co. 

Jordan, J. M., O-Carding, Swift Mig. 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Jordan, W. J., Spinner, Swift 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Kendrick, W. M., Salesman, A- W. 
Harris Oil Company. 

Kimball, Irving D., Sou. Mgr., Parks- 
Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. ©. 

King, W. L., Overseer, Swift 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Kirven, J. W-, O-Rope Dept., Eagle 
& Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
Kyle, Geo. 8., Asst. Purchasing Agt., 
Muscogee Mfg. o., Columbus, Ga. 
Langdon, C, C., Meritas Mills, Colum- 

bus, Ga, 


Ashworth Bros, 


Mfg. 


Mfg. 


Latham, F. J., First Aid Team, 
Columbus Elec. & Power Co-, 


Columbus, Ga. 

Laughridge, A. G., Sales Engineer, 
Fafnir Bearing Company, Atlanta. 
(ra, 
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League, D. W., O-Weaving, F. W. 
Poe ‘Mfg. Co. Greenville, 8S. C. 
LeClair, E., Atlanta Harness & Reed 

Mfg. Co-., Atlanta, Ga. 
Lewis, J. J.. O-Spinning, Pacific Mills. 
Livingston, E. J.. Swift Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga. 
Lockman, L. C., 
vice Man. 
Lovelace, ©. L, Overseer, 
Webbing & Tape 
(ra. 
Lovern, E. E., Traveling Salesman, 
Wilson Company, Greenville, S. ©. 
MeDonald, F- B., Asst. Supt., Swift 
Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
VMeGin, J. E.. O-Carding & Spinning, 
Rosemary Mfg. Co. 

McKenney, Paul K., V-Pres. & Treas.. 
Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga 
McKinney, RK. H., Traveling Sales- 
man, Amer. Wool & Cotton Report- 

or. 


Draper Corp. Ser- 


(reorgia 
Columbus, 


Columbus, Ga. 

McKittrick, P. A. 
Parks-Cramer Co.. 
Mass. 

McLaurine. W. M.,.Sec., Cotton Mfgs. 
Assn. of Ga. Atlanta, Ga. 

Maddox, W. C., O-Winding, Bradley 
Mfg. Co.. Columbus, Ga. 

Megeg. Wm., Phenix City, Ala. 

Velchor. Guy L., Salesman Howard 
Bros Mfg. Co., Worchestcr. Mass. 

Mills, Fred J.. Swift Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga. 


Assi.. Treas-, 
Fitchburg, 


Moore, H. G., Columbus Elec. & 
Power Columbus, Ga- 
Morgan, Harry E., Meritas Mills, 


Columbus, Ga. 

Morris, W. C., Second-hand Weaving, 
Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Morrison, Guy L., Sou. Rept., Penick 
& Ford, Greenville, CG. 

Mortors, F. M., Salesman, Columbus 
Truck & Supply Co. Columbus, 
(ra. 

Mulien, T, W.. Supt... Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Rosemary, N. 

Murphy. Geo. W., Supt., Columbus 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 
Murray, H., Supt, Lummus 
iain Company. 
Netherland, E. W.. 
kins Hosiery Mili, Columbus, Ga. 
Newsome, John, O-Dressing Dept. 
Kagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, 

(aa. 
Noble, Frank M., O-Dyeing, Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 
North, Frank G., Sou. Rep-, Arnoid, 
Hoffman & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Ogles, Dan K., Second Hand weaving, 
Swift Mfe. Columbus, (Ca. 
Oliara, W. R., Rep., Stafford Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C. 

O'Kelley, Jas. H., Master Mechanic 
Meritas Mills, olumbus, Ga. 

O'Neal, E. F.. Meritas Mills, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

Ousley, M., Sou. Rep., U. 8S. Bobbin 
& Shuttle Co., Greenville, S. ©. 

Park, -H. Museogee Mfg. 
Columbus, Ga. 

Patterson, Gordon M., Eagle & Phe- 
nix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Peasley, Chas. D., National Ring 
Traveler Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Peddy, T. W., Meritas Mill, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

Pennigton, T. O-Weavineg. Trion 
Trion, Ga. 

Perry, Hext M., Salesman, Detroit 
Graphite Co., Greenville, 8S. 
Petrea, Frank K., Supt., Swift Mfg. 

Co., Columbus, Ga. 
Pettit, C. W., Supt., Ninety Six Mill, 
Ninety-Six, 8, C. 
‘Continued on Page 46) 
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“These figures end 
that argument...” 


“I you I’d boost production 
without any extra machines or added 
help. These figures for the month 
prove it—a jump of 9 per cent! 


“How come? It was simple—we 
got rid of our slacker belts 
the ones that were eating the power 
they should have been delivering. 
We told Graton & Knight to give us 
belts that were standardized for their 
jobs. And how those belts dug in 
and worked! They put the speed 
right into the machines and that’s 
what gives us this 9 per cent in- 
crease.” 


Graton & Knight Standardized 
Leather Belting is made to make 
machines do their best—to jump 
production and keep it there. It is 
standardized to give the right belt 
for the right work—to de- 
liver power to each machine 
the way that machine needs 


GRATON 


KNIGHT 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


it. That’s why Graton & Knight 
Belts handle their jobs like trained 
workmen. When you put them on 
you know you are equipping your 
machines to do their best. 

The leather in all Graton & Knight 
Belts is tough, long-wearing and 
pulley-gripping. It’s selected and 
matched from the world’s largest 
reserve of belting leather—the prod- 
uct of our own tanneries that process 
over three hundred thousand fine 
packer steer hides each year. This 
leather gives Graton & Knight Belts 
their appetite for work and their 
ability to stand up on even the 
toughest jobs. 

For definite recommendations that 
have cut belting costs on over two 
hundred types of machines, in four- 
teen different industries, return this 


coupon today. They will 
Save you money in your 
plant too. 


Standardized 


LEATHER 


MAIL ME TODAY 


“ THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Send belt information: 
Name 


BELTING 


| 


101-Q 


Place 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10% lower than the field 
Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather. etc. 


| 
/ 
| 
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When in New York 


LIVE RIGHT at the 
RIGHT PRICE! 


T= next time you visit New York, 
stop at the popular Hotel Martin- 
ique. A modern, fireproof building, in 
the very midst of the shopping, theatri- 
cal and business districts, the Hotel 
Martinique offers every convenience to 
the busy visitor. 


The rates at the Hotel Martinique are as 
low as $2.50 per day. Club breakfast 45c— 
delightful table d’hote dinner at $1.25. 
Special luncheons are also served at the most 
moderate prices possible. 


Investigate the extraordinary service and 
economy of the Hotel Martinique, by stop- 
ping here on your next visit. 


A. E. SINGLETON, Res. Mer. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Affiliated with Hotel McAlpin 
Broadway—32nd to 33rd Streets 
New York 


“The Best 
Without 
Extravagance” 


1.000 Acres in Alabama 


for TEXTILE INDUSTRY, large store for general merchandise, 
cotton gin and dwellings now used by operating iron furnaces. Land traversed 
for three miles by branch line connecting with Southern Railway System. 
Unfailing spring water supply two thousand gallons per minute. Healthful 
location, well drained, elevation 750 feet. Churches and school established. 
Location midway between Massachusetts Mills in Georgia and Dwight Mills 
in Alabama. Midway between Rome, Ga., and Anniston, Ala., textile centres. 
Ten miles from Alabama Power Co. lines. 


Site 


Textile mills now interested in Alabama location invited to correspond. 


J. M. GARVIN 
Rock Run, Cherokee County, Alabama 


Duck Lugo Straps 


“~ 


Leather Loom Pickers 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. Established 1869 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since organiza- 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standard stock 
company insurance cost. 


National Association Wants 
Tariff Reform 


(Continued from Page 1()) 


index curves for wages and com- 
modities. 
“The farmer on the other hand 
lost part of the world market for 
his product when the war ended, 
and agricultural pursuits were re- 
sumed in the recently warring 
countries. He was left to the haz- 
ards of the weather, with a more 
restricted demand for his products, 
and consequently a lower price for 


them, high labor costs owing to the. 


survival of most of the wartime in- 
creases in competing mercantile and 
industrial wage-scales, and lastly, 
owing to the inevitable high manu- 
fcturing costs consequently on the 
foregoing, with the necessity of pay- 
ing high prices for those of his ne- 
cessities that he was unable to pro- 
duce. 

“On top of all this, the restrictive 
immigration laws, enacted since the 
war, have eliminated and probabili- 
ty of relief that might come from 
a more abundant and flexible supply 
of labor. The relief will come more 
slowly; and must depend on the 
strength and free play of the race 
instincts of the population. 

Finds Farmer the Loser. 

“The economic consequences of 
such a situation are obvious. An 
Utopia of short hours and high pay 
has been realized by the urban and 
semi urban wage earners. On the 
other hand, a reverse of Ultopia has 
been the lot of the farmers, of the 
learned profession, superannuated 
people dependent for their living 
on pensions or small fixed incomes 
from invested savings. 

“They have a real grievance, not 
due to the tariff but to the eco- 
nomic follies of the war. The states- 
men who have inherted these pres- 
ent-day problems, the outcome of 
the shortsightedness of their prede- 
cessors, are at their wit’s end to dis- 
cover some relief for the rural pop- 
ulations of the country that will not 
be at the expense of the prosperity 
of the urban and semi-urban popu- 
lations. 

“We do not think that these re- 
flections are out of place in this 
report, for it-is important to clear 
up any misunderstanding there may 
be. There is no sense in urging 
farmers to support a policy that 
will destroy domestic industries on 
the theory that if is going to cure 
their troubles when it wil not. 
“Unlimited Competition Basie Evil.” 

“The fundamental trouble is due 
to unlimited competition for an in- 
sufficient markel. As Dr. Stine- 
metz noted ten vears ago al a time 
when the problem was by no means 
acute as it is now, “The limitation 
of price, forced by free competition, 
is below the cost of production, and 
as a result the level reached by free 
competition is an unstable condi- 
tion, a condition at a loss, which can 
exist and continue for a limited time 
only, but finally ends in the bank- 
ruptey of many of the producers, 
in serious losses to others,.and in 
widespread destruction of values.” 

“This evil is not cured by throw- 
ing an already insufficient market 
open to still greater competition 
and by inviting the European pro- 
ducers, agricultural or industrial, to 
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help themselves to such portion of 
it they care for. Our first duty, is 
to our population, to insure em- 
ployment for them, and this mus! 
take precedence of any longings 
some of us may have to be inter- 
nationally fraternal. 

“If free foreign competition is for 
the time being disposed of or held 
in check by an effective tariff, we 
still have the disastrous effects of 
unlimited domestic competition 
periodically to contend with. 


“Co-operation May Cure.” 

“Perhaps the only cure for such 
a situation is to be found in some 
form of co-operation; although, ad- 
mittedly co-operation is apt to de- 
velop evils of its own. Now co- 
operation, whether it takes the form 
of trade agreements or of consoli- 
dations, has been discouraged by 
legislation, State and Federal, dur- 
ing the last thirty years; partly be- 
cause of the mistaken idea that 
competition was a wise stimulus to 
low prices, which we have already 
seen if ceased to be. 

“The discussion of thse economic 
principles should help us to a bet- 
ter understanding of the defects of 
the present tariff laws so far as 
they affect the cotton industry. 


Asserts Tariff Fails on Fne Goods. 


“linder the conditions of inter- 
national trade which have existed 
since 1920 and until very recently 
the tariff has not been effective so 
far as certain classes of fine goods 
are concerned. From the standpoint 
of our employes it is of particular 
importance that the protection af- 
forded should be sufficient to hold 
the domestic market for the fruit 
of their labor in dull and bad times. 
It takes more protection to do it 
then than in good and prosperous 
times. How much more then, or 
how much at any time, is not a mat- 
ter that can be determined scien- 
tificially in our industry. 

“It is not only an imequality in 
the weaver’s wage or in the spin- 
ner’s wage that a tariff must protect 
against, but against the inequalities 
FUOR National Association wantshe 
of the whole economic structure 
under which industry and life gen- 
erally is conducted in different 
countries. This cannot even be ap- 
proximated by any comparison of 
wage scales in one or two countries, 
still less by the comparison of those 
in a few crafts in the same industry. 

“We wish, as the low tariff ad- 
vocates seem to think, these were 
some scientific way of framing a 
tariff. But there is none and there 
never can be one. The most that 
can be done is to watch the move- 
ment of commodities in foreign and 
domestic commerce and from the 
result of such observation draw 
some conclusions as to whether or 
not the actual duties imposed are 
reasonably effective in reserving 
the domestic market as an outlet for 
the products of domestic industry. 

“Serious as this ineffectiveness 
has been during the period of acute 
depression we are encouraged to be- 
lieve from the trend of the most 
recent statistics of imports that it is 
temporary, and that general condi- 
tions are readjusting themselves in 
such a way that for the present at 
least we shall not suffer seriously 
from it. 
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It Pays To Use 
“Akron” Belting! 


For 40 years “AKRON” has meant a standard 
of quality in Leather Belting unequaled for 
economy in operation, and a house policy denoting 
a square deal to customers. 


“AKRON” Belting means less cost per spindle 
per year than other belts. 


A trial will demonstrate 


Send Us Your Order! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio U.S. A. 


&S ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 

In the heart of the down-town business section. 
Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 


High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 


Attendance At Columbus 
Meeting 
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Phillips, J. L., Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Philip, Robert W., Associate Editor, 
Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Phillips, W. L., Supt. Social Circle 
Cotton Mill, Social Cirele, Ga. 

Poole, D. F., Service Dept., Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Company. 

Poole, R. W., Service Man, Draper 
Corp. Atlanta, Ga. 

Pope, T- O., Overseer, Meritas Mills, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Porter, W. J., Salesman, Grasselli 
Chemical Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Powers, C. E.. Columbus Elec. & 

Power Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Pratt, Walter B., Jos. Sykes Bros., 
Charlotte, N. 

Prince, W. A-, Asst. Supt., Meritas 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Pugh, L. M. Acting O-Weaving, 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Pulliam, L. O. Salesman, Bahnson 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Purvis, Geo, L., Chemist & O-Dyeing, 
Bradley Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga- 
Pulman, J. R.. Muscogee Mfg. Co. 

Columbus, Ga. 

Raht, T. E.. Supt., Swift Spinning 
Mill, Columbus, Ga. 

Raymond, F. H., Asst. Supt.. Meritas 
Mills, Columbus, Ga- 

Reams, Wilson, Overseer, Meritas 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Rivais, J. P.. O-Fininshing, Colum- 
bus Mfg. Co., Columbus, (ra. 

Riviere, Hal, Supt., Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Roberis, C. W., Shiping Clerk, Ga. 
Webbing & Tape Co., Columbus, 
(ia. 

Roberts, Jnoc S., Pres., Georgia Web- 
bing & Tape Co-, Columbus, Ga. 
Rooke, W. J.. V-—Pres., Cotton, Al!- 

ilanta, Ga. 

Runge, H. E., Salesman, Draper 
Corp. 

Rust, Ernest, V-Pres., Julius Frid- 
lander Company. 


“Schaeffer, J. Salesman, J. BK. Ford 


Co... Charlotte, N. C- 

Schroder, E. M. G., Salesman, Nation- 
al Aniline & Chemical Go. 

selwin, ‘Frank. Weaver, 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Schaefer, F. C.. Salesman, Parks- 
Cramer Co., Chartotte, N. U. 

Shavers, Jas. O-Carding, Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, (a. 

Smith, Harry. Master Mechanic, 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, 
(ra. 

smith, J. A. O-Spmning, Eagie 
Phenix Millis. Columbus, Ga. 

Smith. R. E.. Dyer, Swift Mfg. Uo, 
Columbus, (ra. 

Smith, O. W., Spinner, Trion Co. 
Trion, Ga, 

smith, P. A. Supi., 
Lyman, 8. 

Snow, G Salesman, 
Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Stribling, Jesse Atlanta Agent, 
Universal Winding Co. 

Tart, E. N. Asst. Supil., - Brualey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, (ra. 

Tatum, C. S. Supt. Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Bonham, Texas. 
Thomas, Mrs- Ethel, American Wool 
& Cotton Reporter, Charlotte, N, U. 
Thompson, J. J., Shipping Clerk, 
Bradley Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 
Thompson, V. J., O-Carding, Man- 

chester Mill, Manchester, Ga. 


Meritas 


Pacific Muiils, 
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Tillman, Thomas, Columbus, Ga- 

Trigg, J. W., Asst. Supt., Aragon- 
Baldwin Co. Chester, S C. 

Upehurch, C. L., Machinery Broker, 
Athens, Ga. 

Upeburch, Geo. V., Charlotte Textile 
Machinery Co., Charlotte, N. C, 
Van Patton, N. W., Weaver, Meritas 

Mill, Coltimbus, Ga. 

Wallace, David G., Jr., Ghemist & 
Dyer, Perkins Hosiery Mill, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

Webb, B. K. Carder, Meritas Mills, 
Columbus, Ga. 

White, K. D.. Walker Electric Co. 

Webb, R. K., Bradley Mfg. Company, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Widdup, W. BR. Salesman, Andrews 
Loom Reed Harnes Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C- 

Williams, Ernest L.., 
rrion Co., Trion, Ga. 

Williams, C. L., Service Dept., Dra- 
per Corp. 

Wilson, C. W., O-Winding, Perkins 
Hosiery Mill, Columbus, Ga. 

Winn, J. H., Salesman, Fuller Brush 
Co, 

Woolfolk, C. M-, Salesman, Grasselli 
Chemical Birmingham, Ala. 
Woolley, Vasser, Jr., V-Pres., Seydel 

Woolley Co. Atlanta, Ga, 

Wooten, L. E., V-Pres., Lestershire 
Spool & Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. U. 

Wright, D. Wesley, O-Weaving 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, 
(ra. 

Wright, T. C., Bill Clerk, Swift Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Young, C, M., Treas., Georgia Web- 
bing & Tape Co., Columbus, Ga. 


Cloth Room, 


GREENSBURG 
Loom Reeds 


Greensboro Reed Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


Get 8 to 10% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
equipping your 
spindles with our 
Patented Clutch. 


Don't run your 
spindles with 
worn out whorls 
cut in by bands, 
which changes 
the speed of 
your spindles, 
therefore mak- 
ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindles, repoint 
and restraighten 
same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 
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Development of Rayon 
Industry 
(Continued from Page 14) 


impurities which were not removed 
during the washing of the spun 
thread. One of these impurities is 
sulphur, being a by-product of the 
decomposition of the viscose during 
the spinning process, The silk ar- 
rives now at the bleaching depart- 
ment, where the sulphur is removed 
by treatment with sodium sulfide 
solutions forming poly-sulfides 
which are elimimated from the yarn 
by washing , as they are soluble in 
water. 

The skeins are now washed neu- 
tral with water and bleached with a 
chlorine solution, a very delicate 
operation which calls for uniform 
concentration and temperature to 
avoid destruction by oxidation of the 
cellulose. After applying antichlor 
and washing carefully with water, 
all chemicals are removed and pure 
cellulose yarn remains. The excess 
of water is extracted in centrifuges, 
the skeins placed on poles and dried 
by a conveyor system. After drying, 
the silk skeins are transferred to a 
controlling department ,where each 
skein is mspected for quality, uni- 
formity, broken ends and other me- 
chanical defects which may occur 
during so many complicated opera- 
tions. Great care is taken to see that 
the silk absorbs a uniform amount 
of moisture from the atmosphere to 
make the yarn more pliable and soit 
Finally, after all the manufacturing 
operations described have been com- 
pleted, which cover a period of 
about fourteen days, the skeins are 
wrapped and bundled under pres- 
sure in ten-pound packages to be 
shipped to the consumer. 

Rayon Yield. 

One tone of purified sulfite cellu- 
lose produces in a manufacturing 
way 1,500 pounds of viscose rayon, 
being nothing else than cellulose. 
The cost of wood pulp its about four 
cents a pound, and the present mar- 
ket price for a good quality of rayon 
is $2 a pound, This illustrates the 
value of research and ingenuity of 
chemists applying intricate methods 
and labor increasing the value of 
raw material from four cents to $2. 
It shows in dollars and cents the 
financial power and value of chemis- 
try in industrial applications, the 
chemist’s work being a transformed 
of one kind of cellulose into another. 
Of great technical importance also 
is the mechanical equipment, the or- 
ganization of production and the 
continuous control of complicated 
processes. 


To obtain uniformity of product, 
which is absolutely necessary, the 
chemical process of preparing the 
cellulose solution and the spinning 
of rayon must be continued day and 
night, and is never actually stopped 
the whole year around. This illus- 
trates the difficult task of this type 
of efficient organization. 

Properties of Artificial Silk. 

It has been mentioned before how 
important is the covering power of 
in woven fabrics must be obtained 
from the minimum weight of yarn. 
Another important point the 
strength of the fibre which is ex- 
pressed by the tenacity and elonga- 
tion of the yarn. By tenacity or 
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tensile strength we understand the 
greatest longitudinal stress the yarn 
can bear without tearing, expressed 
in grams per denier. By denier we 
understand the relation between the 
length and weight of silk yarn, the 
definition of denier being used for 
both silk and rayon. 

The most commonly used counts 
of rayon are 150 and 300 denier, 150 
denier meaning that the weight of 
10,000 yards of yarn is 150 grams, 
and accordingly, 300 denier weighs 
300 grams per 10,000 yard length. 

The tensile strength of uniform 
yarn ought to be constant in each 
length of the same denier. The elon- 
gation mentioned before is the total 
stretch per unit of length produced 
by a tensile force and is expressed 
in percentage. 

Tensile Strength of Fibre. 


The tensile strength of artificial 
fibre can be increased by applica- 
tion of diluted acids in presence of 
air moisture, but the best way to 
obtain good strength and better re- 
sistance to liquids is by imparting 
a uniform twist to the filaments. 
The same denier can be spun dur- 
ing the spinning process divided in 
more or less filaments, more fibres 
giving to the yarn higher tenacity 
and less elongation per denier. Aft 
the same time the feel becomes soft- 
ers, due to the fineness of the in- 
dividual filaments. Some kinds of 
rayon are spun today as fine or finer 
than cocoon fibre, having two denier 
per filament. The specific gravity of 
cellulose rayon is 1.5, and that of 
silk 1.45. cross section of vis- 
cose rayon observed under the mi- 
croscope shows corrugations similar 
to the bark of a tree, and the in- 
dividual filaments interlock each 
other due to this corrugation, the 
resulf being higher strength, greater 
covering power, and high luster. The 
cross section of acetate and cup- 
rammonimum show no corrugation, 
the first being more oval, and the 
latter one round and of uniform 
diameter. The nitrocellulose is more 
oval than viscose, and. shows only 


slight corrugations. Interesting is 
the relation between the tenacity 


and elongation of the same artificial 
Silk yarn. 
Moisture Content. 

The higher the relative humidiiy 
in the atmosphere, the lower is the 
tenacity and higher the elongation 
of the same thread. It is quite con- 
stant ratio between tenacity and 
elongation in relation to the mois- 
ture content. 

Rayon loses strength when is wet 
state, because it absorbs readily 
about three parts of water to one 
part of dry product, thereby, in- 
creasing in volume at the same time 
ly about 40 per cent: when dried it 
contracts and regains its previous 
volume and tensile strength. This 
absorption and desorption of water 
is due to the capillary structure of 
the cellulose fibre. In practice the 
moistening of rayon has no influ- 
ence on the quality of the product, 
as the resistance is increased by the 
higher amount of turns per inch 
given to the yarn in the twisting 
process. If textile products of still 
greater strength are required, rayon 
is mixed with cotton yarn or silk, 
end the largest amount of this fibre 
is used today in mixtures with other 
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‘*‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 


GLYCERINE 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 
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\A PATENTED | 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer, | 


Knameled roll flushing rim 
bew!ls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. 
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Slasher and Dye House Pumps 


Blackmer Rotary Pumps ere satisfactorily serving the textile industry as 
slasher and dye house pumps, because they are built for their job. 

They may range in capacity from 5 to 500 GPM. and may be either solid 
iron or solid bronze with iron or bronze replaceable lining. All pumps handling 
sizing compounds may be equipped with “monel metal” shafting. 

Every Blackmer Rotary Pump incorporates in its design the Blackmer 
Principle of automatic take-up-for-wear. 
ment assures you a long life of pumping efficiency at a minimum operating 


The BLACKMER Principle 


Four bronze buckets, set in recesses in a revolving rotor, ride lightly 
against the outer cylinder wall, held there by centrifugal force. 
occurs, this same force automatically takes it up. 

Let our engineers help you 
solve your pumping probiems 


cost. 
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ROTARY PUMPS 


Blackmer 
Rotary Pump 
with face plate 
removed 
showing 
interior 
construction. 


Built for Their Job 


This principle of pumping adjust- 


As wear 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP (©. 


Petoskey. Mich. 
Branches in nineteen principal cities 


Positive 
Protection 


| —at its lowest cost per year 


Here's a stronger, durable fence 
that positively bars the intruder 
im —lessens theft and fire danger, 
increases the value of plant 
property far more than the cost 
"| of the fence. 
Page Fabric is galvanized after 


Realty Building 


i GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


weaving with approximately 5 
times the weight of ginc on 
ordinary wire-link, insuring 
lasting protection. Ask for 
plans and estimates—no obliga- 
tion. Just phone, wire or write 
us at the address below. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


varns. There are also different 
methods described in literature con- 
cerning water-proofing of artificiai 
silk, one .of them being known 
under the name Sthenose, which is 
based on treatment of yarn with 
formaldeivde and lactic acid. The 
silk becomes more waterproof, bul 
al the same time hard, and ils affin- 
ity to certain dyestuffs is decreased 
There are other methods known of 
waterprooling, if I may mention my 
process based on treatment of vis- 
cose silk with aluminum acetate 
during the desulfurization. The 
problem of waterproofing rayun 1s 
of foremost importance, and may 
revolutionize the industry if the 
right solution is found. At the pres- 
ent time it is an important part ol 
our research program. 

Great Power of Absorption of 

Moisture. 

The great power of absorption ot 
moisture is an advantage of rayon, 
because when used for underwear, 
as is done today to a greal extent, if 
absorbs the perspiration from the 
body, and permits the evaporation of 


the excess moisture, keeping the 
skin dry and comfortable. This hy- 
gienic property has but recently 


recognized to be of a great advan- 
lage .and rayon combined with cot- 
ton or silk 1s used more and more as 
an ideal yarn for shirts and under- 
wear. It has still another advan- 
lage in this respect, because silk 
rots from perspiration, and turns 
vellow, whereas rayon remains 
white. Besides, silk is generally 
weighted with metallic salts, usual- 
ly with tin salts—in some instances 
in black fabrics up to 300 per cent 
of the original weight of the yarn 

and this content of foreign mat- 
ters makes silk brittle, and is not 
conductive to good health. Rayon 
is never weighted; it is a pure cellu- 
lose product, and has no’ injurious 
effect on the skin. 

Immune Against Bacteria. 

From a hygienic standpoint it is 
important to metion that some kinds 
of eellulose products, like the pre- 
viously described acetyl cellulose, 
are immune against bacteria. Other 
kinds of textile yarns like cotton are 
affected in presence of moisture by 
mildew and by mucor aspergillus, 
whilch produces pink stains on col- 
ton fabrics. There are no known de- 


fects due to bacteria on artificial 
yarns. 
Some authorities claim also that 


ravon, especially the acetyl cellulose 
variety, is transparent to ultraviolet 
rays, which penetrate the body with- 
out being broken up by the reflec- 
tion, as is done by other textiles. 
This claim has not yet been suffi- 
ciently proven. 

For special textile purposes, as for 
warp in weaving thread, rayon is 
covered with starch, gelatine or 
soluble gum, a process called sizing 
of warp. The sizing is made for 
the purpose of protection of the 
yarn stretched in the loom against 
the friction of the reed and the 
movement of the harness in the 
looms when woven into fabrics. 

Another important property of 
rayon is its luster. From the point 
of glossiness and brightness, rayon 
surpasses silk and all other fibres, 
being more lustrous because the in- 
dividhal filaments are more flat than 
silk, and accordingly expose a great- 
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er light reflecting surface. Silk 
fibres are nearly cylindrical, and re- 
flect a relatively smaller amount of 
light. If less gloss is required, more 
twist can be inserted in the rayon 
varn, the result being a mild luster, 
similar to silk. Different kinds of 
rayon have not the same luster, 
nitro product being shiny, copper 
glassy, and viscose and acetate cel- 
lulose silvery, more like natural! silk. 

Also the feel of rayon is similar 
fo silk, but. slightly colder and 
harsher to the tuoch. The scroop 
of natural silk can be reproduced by 
passing the finished yarn through a 
weak solution of acetic, tartaric, or 
lactic acid. 


Too Lively to Stay in Loop Form. 

Rayon yarn has a springy charac- 
ter, and is too lively to stay in loop 
form. If not treated correctly when 
used, for instance, for knitted fab- 
rics it drops down below the beard 
of the needle, causing holes in the 
fabrics. For this reason rayon musl 
he treated with oil during the wind- 
ing process ,and must be loaded with 
a moisture content of at least 10 per 
cent. It is very important during 
the weaving or knitting to keep .a 
uniform relative humidity in the 
operating rooms, because the differ- 
ences in humidity cause more or 
less stretching, and more or less 
stitches to the inch. The increase in 
relative humidity increases at the 
same time the number of stilches. 
When rayon is properly softened 
with moisture and oil ,it is more 
pliable, and results in more stitches 
in the knitted fabric. The micro- 
photographs show the distinct dif- 
ference between knitted fabrics 
made under various humidity con- 
ditions. The knitting produced at a 
relative humidity of 70 per cent 
shows clean, uniform stitches, 
whereas the product which was 
handled in the dry stage shows 
drops, holes, and irregular stitches. 


Chemical and Physical Tests. 


Rayon may be identified by ils 
chemical and physical properties. If 
mixed in fabrics and highly sized, 
together with silk or cotton, it mus! 
be washed, and the oil extracted, 
and boiled in water before the test 
can be made. The simplest one is 
combustion test. Cellulose silk burns 
with a flame like cotton, paper or 
other vegetable fibres, ordorless, and 
leaves no residue wilh the excep- 
tion of a small amount of ash, 
whereas silk or wool and all other 
kinds of animal fibres smoke with- 
out burning, giving off a disagree- 
able odor of burnt horn, and leave 
a charred residue. Rayon made of 
acetyl cellulose burns odorless, and 
also leaves a charred residue. The 
combustion gasses of animal fibres 
are alkaline to moistened 30 per 
cent solution of caustic soda silk 
and wool dissolved litmus paper, the 
gases from artificial silks are acid. 
With 40 per cent solution of caustic 
soda silk and wool dissolved imme- 
diately, rayon swells slightly with- 
out going into solution. Different 
kinds of rayon may be identified by 


treatment with pure concentrated 
sulfuric acid and iodine, wherby 


nitrocellulose dissolves with a pur- 
ple color, cuprammonium with a 
light blue, acetyl cellulose with a 
yellow, and viscose rayon with a 
dark blue color. 
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Rayon being a synthetic product, 
has a big advantage over natural 
fibres, in that the cotton and silk 
supply are regulated almost entire- 
lv by cheap labor and natural 
forces, which are beyond the control 
of man. Cotton crops are often de- 
stroved by the boll weevil. We 
cannot stop it, and cannot control 
natural forees like rainfall and 
numerous other conditions of na- 
ture, which enter into the produc- 
tion of raw cotton, silk, or other 
natural fibres. Rayon is not subject 
to changing or unfavorable condi- 
tions. and there is no boll weevil 
which can cause damage and short- 
age. The farming and crop of ar- 
tificial silk is determined entirely 
by chemical research and organi- 
zation of production. 


Use in the Cotton Industry. 

The cotton industry acknowledged 
the importance of artificial silk, 
and consumes a very large quantity 
of it to keep up their own opera- 
tions, and to obtain a product of 
higher commercial value. The oper- 
ations in plain cotton goods in re- 
cent years continued far below ca- 
pacity, averaging three days a week, 
whereas mills specializing in fancy 
goods using cotton with rayon, are 
running day and night, due to the 
attractive effects contributed by the 
new fibre. These new cotton com- 
binations contain up to 30 per cent 
of rayon, and are used in under- 
wear, shirtings, bed spreads, dra- 
peries, damasks, brocades with ir- 
ridescent warp, ete. <A _ further 
stimulus to the application of rayon 
in a supplementary way with plain 
and mercerized cotton yarns, or 
with wool and silk, is the uniformly 
low price of the fibre. Its independ- 
ence from the irregularity in price 
has done a great deal to increase 
its demand, because it is not affect- 
ed by labor or political conditions, 
by money exchange value and crop, 
like cotton or cocoon sik. For these 
reasons it enables the manufactur- 
er to quote his price, and figure his 
profit in advance, this sound price 
regulation being an important fac- 
_tor in any economic progress. 
Anything Made of Rayon—From 

Carpets to Camisoles. 

Rayon is chemically constructed 
fibre. The name artificial silk was 
rather misleading, as it has nothing 
at all to do with silk and is today 
an industry in itself. The name was 
given to this synthetic product at 
the start, forty years ago, when the 
pioneers dreamed of the possibility 
of competition with cocoon silk. It 
is not a substitute, it is independent 
of the production of other textiles, 
and today anything is made of it 
from carpets to camisoles. 

Regarding the price, a good quali- 
ty yarn costs about 80 rents per 
pound, woolen yarns from $1.00 up 
to $1.50 per pond, silk $6 to $8.00, 
rayon $1.50 to $2.00, these figures in- 
dicating the small differenre in price 
between the new produce and cotton 
or wool. The new industry is ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds. For 
instance, France is now producing 
six times as much rayon as she was 
two years ago. The pioneers thought 
that by introducing artificial silk 
they were going to~accomplish in 
the textile industry what Henry 
Ford has done in the automobile 
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trade, but now we are driving fur- 
ther ahead than they ever expect- 
ed or even dreamed. 

Different Uses Divided Into Two 

Groups. 

The different uses of rayon can be 
divided into two groups. In all 
branches of the textile industry, 
rayon is used independently of other 
textile fibres, or in a supplementary 
way. With cotton it is used for 
underwear, ribbons, moire, plush, 
any kind of pile fabrics, shoe cover- 
ings, cloth gloves, umbrellas, and 
covering wire insulations. In Man- 
chester, England, the oldest home 
of the cotton industry, rayon is be- 
ing used to a large extent with cot- 
ton fabrics, giving them the ap- 
pearance of knitted goods with jac- 
quard effects. Cotton warp with 
rayon woof is very popular. In com- 
bination with cotton it is also used 
for bedspreads, draperies, elastic 
webbing, satin, hat and overcoat lin- 
ings, knitted goods, hair nets, 
hosiery, laces and embroidery. Be- 
ing more resistant to friction than 
silk, it is consequently valuable for 
linings. It is replacing cotton more 
and more, because the old supply 
of long staple cotton has been re- 
duced to a large extent, and its price 
is not different from rayon, which 
is produced in endless lengths. The 
domestic crop of long staple cotton 
has gone, probably never to return, 
the longest staple on the market 
now being 1 3-16 inches, and the 
Egyptian long staple has also been 
reduced. 


Possible Effect on Cotton Growing 
Industry. 


Growers of cotton will not be 
forced out of business by the 
growth of the rayon industry, but 
it may reduce the production of cot- 
ton, Stabilize its price, and establish 
reasonable profits for the cotton in- 
dustry. Part of the cotton produc- 
tion, namely the short linters, may 
find its place in the rayon industry 
as raw material. Some authorities 
claim that cotton will be replaced 
in the future by rayon. However, 
this expectation has no foundation, 
considering the present stage of the 
development of this young indus- 
fry. Should this ever take place, it 
will not be in a revolutionary way, 
but by means of slow adaption and 
chemical evolution in the genera- 
tions to come. It is more probable 
that agricultural conditions of the 
country will be adjusted. The sup- 
ply of wood for pulp may be ex- 
hausted unless a radical reforesta- 
tion policy is established. It would 
also be beneficial to cotton growing 
if the reforestation of the cotton 
belt was encouraged, thus better 
protecting the parts of land used for 
eotton. Another solution of the 
competition between cotton and 
rayon would be to find better meth- 
ods of mereerization to increase the 
value of cotton. Cotton is an ideal 
raw material, but there ought to be 
still more possibilities from a chem- 
ical standpoint to improve the man- 
ufacture of cotton yarn. 

Every Year Uses Extend Into New 
Fields. 

Every year the uses of rayon ex- 
tend into new fields. For instance, 
silk hosiery is the largest consum- 
er, but increasing amounts are be- 


ing used also by the broad silk, cot-. 


BOBBINS- SPOOLS 
SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


¥ 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 


are in daily use in 


hundreds of textile 


WHY? 


Because they are the 
mostsatisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 


Southern Representative 


us it was the day you 
installed it. 


E. S. PLAYER 
Masonic Building 
Greenville, S. C. 


Send for Catalog 
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NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep:, Charlotte, N. C. 


HE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


Incorporated 
128-34 Sumpter St. 
No. 844 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| Samples and Catalog upon Request 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Office 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Factory Office 
Providence, R. 


Frederick Jackson, 
Southern Agent 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 
The result of twenty years’ 


study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 


ton and woolen goods mills, where 
artificial silk yarns are twisted to- 
gether with other threads to give 
luster and variety to materials. 
Rapidly growing in volume is its use 
in knitted cloth for underwear 
dresses and sweaters. It also found 
entrance in connection with rub- 
berized cloth for surgical dressings, 
in automobile tire fabrics, for trim- 
mings, and being a poor conductor 
of electricity it is used for insula- 
ing purposes on electric magnetos 
and wires. 

Silk always remains a luxury; 
rayon is within the reach of every- 
one. It is durable in many respects 
is as good or better than cotton or 
silk. Due to its high elongation, it 
stretches more when worn for a 
long period of time, but since the 
modern desire of the fair sex is not 
durability, as is was in our grand- 
mother’s day, but the appearance of 
the garment, this disadvantage is 
disregarded, because the fibre brings 
new effects due to its beautiful gloss 
and draping qualities. 

In conection with silk, it is used 
to a large extent in the manufacture 
of broad silk, brocades and ribbons. 
In 1923 at the International Silk Ex- 
position in New York, 80 per cent of 
all silk exhibits contained artificial 
silk. Some day in the near future, 80 
per cent of all textile goods will be 
mixed with rayon. The knit goods 
industry depends almost entirely to- 
day on rayon in the manufacture of 
sweaters, jumpers, scarfs, shawls, 
and neckties, and to a large extent 
for hosiery and different kinds of 
underwear. 

Some of the Various Uses of Rayon. 

In the weaving industry it is used 
for crepes, mousselines, mixed with 
silk, cotton or wool. For embroid- 
eries, laces tapestries, wall paper 
and rugs. It is used alone or in 
combinations. With wool it is mix- 
ed for the production of fur imita- 
tions, plush and velveteen. Artificial 
silk waste is carded, combed and 
spun with wool or used alone for 
fringes, tassels, button coverings 
and felt. The wool industry re- 
cently overcame weaving difficulties 
of mixed yarns, consisting of rayon 
and wool, and now a new field is 
open to this industry. 

Further use is for the skeletons of 
gas mantles, electric cords, 
artificial hair, for millinery pur- 
poses, alone or with metallic cloth, 
further as artificial horse hair and 
artificial straw, known on the mar- 
ket as “visca.” In England the cable 
manufacturers are considering the 
use of rayon for insulation instead 
of silk and cotton after a study of 
many years of the insulation prop- 
erties of rayon. These roughly in- 
dicate the various textile uses of 
rayon at the present time. 

Dyeing Quality an Advantage. 

One of the most striking advan- 
tages of rayon, especially of the vis- 
cose product, is the dying quality. 
Viscose silk takes the substantive or 
basic colors, the latter with or with- 
out mordant, very uniformly, and 
the brilliant colors are a very im- 
portant property of this product. In 
a similar way the other kinds of 
rayon are dyed. The only excep- 
tion is the ecatyl cellulose product, 
which behaves like wool regarding 
the affinity to dyes, and only special 
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dyestuffs can be applied to this 
product. Coton and rayon can be 
dyed the same depth of shade. They 
have a similar affinity for the same 
dyestuffs, but in light shades cotton 
has more affinity, while in dark 
shades, rayon has more, even when 
the same dyestuffs are used. Vat 
colors are being used more and 
more, for while their cost is higher, 
in the long run the fast dyes ap- 
plied to rayon fabrics are giving full 
satisfaction. Artificial silk can be 
dyed in skeins, or in the ready-made 
fabrics, so-called piece goods. Dyed 
in piece, especially is mixed with 
other yarns, wonderful color combi- 
nations or obtamed by cross dyeing, 
and due to the great affinity of 
rayon to dyestuffs, many inferior 
kinds of dyes may be used. On ac- 
count of the great affinity to any 
kind or quality of dyes this indus- 
try supports the young but very im- 
portant dyestuff industry of this 
country. If dyed in fabrics made 
out of cotton and rayon, or made of 
two different types of rayon, and 
dipped in a bath containing two dif- 
ferent dyes, two or three color ef- 
fects are obtained simultaneously. 
This type of dyeing is known as 
cross dyeing, and is applied to bro- 
cades and other fabrics. 


Very often the combination are 
made in this way, that the fabric 
has a black or dark warp, while the 
woof is made of alternating rows of 
two different kinds of rayon having 
different shades. The result is a 
rich fabric, striking in its depth of 
color and beauty of design. It is 
used for expensive gowns and men’s 
ties. 


Cross Dyeing. 


Cross dyeing of two or three color 
designs on different kinds of rayon 
can be obtained by mixing, for in- 
stance, viscose and acetate, or, if 
the fabrics are made of rayon and 
silk, or wool respectively. Also, the 
effects are very striking in the 
printing of fabrics, if rayon is used 
alone or in combinations. The print- 
ing is done by means of engraved 
copper rolls, and as many as sixteen 
different colors can be printed in 
one pattern at one time. By this 
process it is possible to produce very 
elaborate color designs at much 
lower cost than would be the case if 
they were produce by weaving of 
jacquard machines. Another item of 
importance in the future develop- 
ment of rayon will be a close co- 
operation with the dyestuff indus- 
try, whereby an _ understanding 
ought to result to the mutual bene- 
fit of the industries involved. 


Production of Rayon. 


The Textile Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce in Washing- 
ton, D. C., reports that the domestic 
production of rayon increased from 
one and one-half million pounds in 
1913 to thirty-five and one-half mil- 
lion in 1923. The domestic produc- 
tion in 1924 was approximately forty 
two million pounds, representing a 
money value of over eighty millions 
of dollars. The raw silk imports 
during the same period increased 
from twenty-eight million pounds 
to fifty million pounds, reaching a 
standstill because Japan, the source 
of 80 per cent of the United States’ 
imports of raw silk, is becoming in- 
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creasingly industrialized, and the 
labor suitable for silk culture is di- 
minishing rapidly. The world pro- 
duction of rayon in 1924 was more 
than one hundred millione pounds, 
40 per cent of which was produced 
in the United States. The world 
production and consumption of this 
fibre is far in excess of the con- 
sumption of silk, and some authori- 
ties state that it is nearly double. 
The production of rayon in the 
Inited State developed in the last 


five as follows: 1920, 8 millon 
pounds; 1924, 15 million pounds; 
1922, 24 million pounds; 1923, 35.5 


million pounds; 1924, approximate- 
ly 42 million pounds. 

The world production of silk in 
1923 was about sixty million pounds, 
80 per cent of which was imported 
by the United States, representing a 
money value of four hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 


Pounds 
Cotton 9 000 
Wool 2 600,000,000 
Rayon 100,000,000 
Silk 87,000,000 


Possibilities are Growing 
Tremendously. 


American cotton miiis alone con- 
sumed three billion pounds of cot- 
fon. These figures indicate that we 
have not yet reched the peak of 
production of rayon, and the possi- 
bilities are growing tremendously. 
The present production of rayon 
is only about 3.8 per cent that of 
wool, about 1 per cent that of cot- 
ton, but there are 15 per cent fewer 
sheep than there were in 1914, and 
the American cotton crop is drop- 
ping. The growing domestic rayon 
industry makes the country inde- 
pendent of imports and foreign 
trade relations, and being based en- 
tirely as regards raw materials and 
equipment on domestic production, 
it is an important item from the 
standpoint of national economy. Our 
industry is able to compete with the 
production of countries where labor 
is cheaper, due to perfection of 
chemical processes and high quali- 
ty of product, and accordingly the 
import from Europe of artificial silk 
in 1923, reaching seven and one-half 
million pounds, valued at 10.2 mil- 
lion dollars, dropped in 1920 to an 
amount valued at 5.8 million dollars, 
as reported by the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, and most 
of this raw material was provided 
for export after it had been con- 
verted into hosiery in this country. 

In Europe the largest producers 
of rayon are England, Germany and 
Italy. One organization in Italy, 
S.N.LA., which is the cradle of the 
silk industry in Europe, is going to 
producing ten times times as much. 
The city of Lyons in France, which 
is the cradle of the silk industry 
in Europe, is going over more and 
more to rayon, having consumed 
two million pounds in 1922, and in 
1923 six and one-half million pounds 
of rayon. 

To illustrate the rapidity with 
which the industry is growing, it 
may also be mentioned that the In- 
dustrial Fibre Company in Cleve- 
land increased their production in 
1924 by 100 per cent against the 
production of the year before. 

Some day when wood is rare or 
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expensive, the raw material for ar- 
tificial silk will be synthetic cellu- 
lose, but it will never be the hobby 
of the amateur who lacks a pro- 
found knowledge of physics and 
chemistry to be able to reproduce 
the synthesis of nature. 


Only Self-evident Link in Chain of 
ivolution. 


Cotton has been known for cen- 
turies, but used and abused for gen- 
erations. It is different today, when 
our. modern desires are based more 
and more on products of art and on 
requirements of hygiene. Our cul- 
ture keeps us away from life in the 
free nature, and we would not be 
able to live and produce without ar- 
tificial light, without homes equip- 
ped with products of art and com- 
fort, all these things being results 
of our chemical and mechanical! 
developments. Rayon is only the 
self-evident link in the chain of 
evolution, and it is no wonder thal 
this product is gaining so rapidly in 
popularity. Almost unlimited is the 
application of this product of art 
and science created to dress and 
please the present, and still more 
the future generations. 


Soviet Textile Industry More 
Prosperous. 


The outlook in the Soviet textile 
industry was a trifle more cheerful 
during the first week of September. 
Contracts are reported signed with 
several mills for winter underwar 
and shawls, and there are hopes of 
domme husiness with Greece, 
Rumania, Yugosalvia, and Bulgaria. 
Assistant Trade Commissioner R. 
H. Allen, Warsaw. 


Sone 


dava Imports of Cotton Textiles 
Larger. 


Imports of cotton textiles (chiefly 
piece goods) into Java during the 
first seven months of 1925 5amount- 
ed to 93,000,000 florins (florin equals 
approximately $0.40 during this 
period.) This figure represents a 29 
per cent increase over the imports 
of these commodities in the eorres- 
ponding period of 1924. Approxi- 
mately one-half of this increase oc- 
curred in the imports of Japanese 
goods. Up to June, sales were pro- 
portionate to arrivals, but stocks, es- 
pecially of Japanese gray supers and 
colored goods, are now accumula- 
ling. Demand continues limited. 
particularly in West Java. Prices 
are declining in sympathy with low- 
er quotations on raw cotton, (Trade 
Commissioner J. F. Van Wickel, 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 
“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


INC. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solizited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34N.U. Washington, D. \. 


WHY NOT SPECIALIZE 


There is just as much reason for textile mills to specify the use 
of those alkalies that prove most suitable to their needs, as there is 
for large steel consumers, to specify a certain quality of steel. 


~ What specialization has done in the manufacture of steel products 


WYANDOTTE TEXTILE ALKALIES 


are doing in the manufacture of textiles. 


These Wyandotte Textile alkalies represent the culmination of a 
series of successes and failures with various forms of alkalies extend- 
ing as it has over a period of many years. They are completed 
products not merely laboratory tested, but 


practical successes, products which enable 
“Wpandotic™ 


the textile manufacturer to obtain results 
Come 


in quality, in fuel, in color impossible to 
obtain by the use of the ordinary alkali 
products. And they do this at no increased 
cost. 


May we tell you why? 


Order from your Supply House 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 


New York 


223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Kvans & Company 


New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


64 Leonard Street 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
~~~ Sole Selling Agents For 


57 Worth St. 
Langley Mil 


Seminole Mills, Aiken Mi 
Strickland Cotton Mills, 


New York 


Anderson Cotton Millis, 


Moultrie Cotton Mile Poulan Cotton Mills, 


Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 


Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


Chicago 


St. Louis 
New Orleans 


66 Worth St., New York 


Dallas 


San Francisco — 


Amory. Browne e Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS. Inc. 


55 Leonard Street 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


New York 
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Cotton Goods 


New York.—tThe cotton goods mar- 
kets were steady throughout the 
week, although were nol as 
large as during the recent heavs 
movement. Buyers are beginning to 
be more hesitant over the cotton 
outlook and were not inclined to Duy 
in volume until there is more defi- 
nite knowledge of cotton prices. 
Mills have sold well ahead for the 
next sixty days and prices are now 
near the peak for the year- The 
movement! of both tinished and ut- 
finished goods on orders continued 
heavy. Retail trade has shown con- 
siderable improvement with the 
coming of coller weather. 

The market for print cloths was 
quiet as the week ciosed. Very few 
mills were willing to sell goods for 
delivery in next year. One sale was 
reported at 9% cents for 38%-inch 
64x60s for January-March delivery. 
Spots brought 9% cents during the 
day. In one quarter offers to sell 
68x72s at 10% cents for the first 
quarter of the year were undertak- 
en. Spots brought 10% cents and late 
December goods couid be had al 10% 
cents. Moderate scattered lots ol 
other print cloth yarn constructions 
were disposed of with second hands 
making offers chiefly. 

Sales of future delivery 5.50s were 
made at 7% cents, with spots still 
held at 8 cents in most places. ‘There 
has been some weakening in South- 
ern sateens, 4.378 being offered al 
i2% cents in some quarters. 

There was little change in the 
sheeting situation. Some business 
was reported in 37-inch, 48x48, 4.00 
vard, at 10% cents, nearby, first 
hands; later goods are reported at 
even money. For 32-inch, 40x40, 
+25 yard, 7 cents was being asked; 
7 cents asked for 36-inch, 40x40, 6.15 
vard: 7% cents in second hands for 
36-inch, 48x40, 5.50 vard: 9% asked 
on contract for 36-inch, 48x52, 4.70 
yard. 

The market. for cotton duck was 
quiet and virtually unchanged as to 
prices. Since many of the mills have 
sold well ahead they are not inclin- 
ed accept business af close prices. 
Buyers who looked for concessions 
were unable to get more than vers 
small supplies. 


sales 


There was not much doing in tive 
fabries. The demand was quiet and 
quotations held steady. Most of the 
husiness was done in small lots for 
prompt shipment to the smaller 
tire producers, the more important 
mills not being interested in further 
suplies at present. ‘There was a 
moderate inquiry for rayon and col- 
ion warp and filling sateens, cover- 
ing small lots wanted by converters. 
The market for silk and cotton mix- 


fures was quiet and prices showed 

Trading continued decidediy lizht 
n the Fall River eloth marke! 
throughout the week, buyers having 
heen very indifferent traders on the 
existing price basis, which the mills 
show no inclination to shade despite 
the sharp decline in eotton. The 
‘o'al sales will not much exeeed 40,- 
OOO pieces, and they consisted iarge- 
ly of the 3-inch lo weounts, saleens 
and twills. 

The wider plain goods have been 
even duller than for the previous 
week. The scarcity of the iow counts 
is being remarked upon, and to that 
fact is largely due the continued 
firmness of prices. No marked iIn- 
crease in production is reported, 
‘hough there has been some increase 
during the present month. Prices 
are still firm and practically un- 
changed from the previous week 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s i“ 
Print cloths .28-in., 64x60s j 

Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s i, 
Gray gds., 38%-in., 64x64s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s. 104. 
(iray goods, 39-1n..., S80x80s 13 

Brown sheetings, 3-vard.. 13%, 
Brown sheetings, stand.... 144, 
Tickinas, 8-OunGe ........ 23 42 

Staple ginghams, 27-1n., 11% 
Kid finished cambrics...... Yleal0 
Dress ginghams .......... 
Standard prints ........... 9, 


British Textile Manufacturers 
Report Increased Activity. 


Reports from the British textile 
districts show a slightly increased 
activity during the first part of Sep- 
lember m all departments of both 
wool and cotton, according to Act- 
ing Commercial Attache M. M- Mit- 
chell, London. Scottish tweed man- 
ufacturers are considerably encour- 
aged and Lancashire cotton spinners 
report a better tone from India and 
China, Retail trade continues good, 
and early fall weather has stimu- 
lated trade in heavier fabrics and 
costumes. 

Soviet Textile Industry More 
Properous. 


The outlook in the Soviet textile 
industry was a trifle more cheerful 
during the first week of September, 
according {o assistant Trade Com- 
missioner R. H. Allen, Warsaw. Con- 
tracts are reported signed with sey- 
eral mills for winter underwear and 
shawls, and there are hopes of doing 
some business with Ru- 
mania, Yugosaivia and Bulgaria. 


Greece, 


Southeastern Selling Agency) 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. €. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansus. 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa-—The yarn mar- Part Waste Insulated Yarn. 
ket showe ft] rep rin Q fs, 1l-ply 334ea 
change during th 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 
week, } rices quoted hy Some deal- 108, l-ply and 3-ply 36 a 
ers were slightly easier but spin- 12s, 2-ply a. 
ners maintained their prices firmly. 
Small amounts of stock yarns con- 26s, 2-ply 4 a. 
tinued to make up the bulk of the 
business. Buyers were willing to 4, Southern Single Chain a 
pay the full quoted prices for spot 12s 39 a. 
yarns, but were not willing to pay 
quoted prices for contract business. 2s 42 a. 
The uncertainty over the cotton oui- 245 44 a. 
look caused most buyers to move 20s 46 a 
very cautiously and spinners were 40s | 57 a 
not disposed to sell far ahead at i Soutnern Single Skeins. — . 
present prices. Most mills have an 8s 37 a 
advance business on their books and ‘10s 38 a 
12s 39 a 
are not able to deliver promptly be- = 44. 9%a__ 
cause of the enforced curtailment. 16s 10 
For this reason, the drop in coton 30° 42 ad 
has not been followed down by yarn 2s ............... ei 44 a 
prices. With the small supply of 44 
30s 46 adi7 
varns available and the lowered pro- 
duction and with present prices be- 8s ‘ 37 a37% 
low replacement costs, the spinners 
cannot see anything in the situation 44. 
lo warrant lower prices at this lime. .~ see 
Despite scattered rains in the Pied- a9. 
mont, the power situation has shown 
no change and {here is no immediate 
relief in sight. 28s 44%a45 
30s Tyin in 
Combed yarns continued strong 
there were some fairly large 40s 55 abé 
sales during the week. Stocks ot Southern Skeins, Etc.— 
combed yarns have been greatly re- 56 
duced. Combed varn-mills in Gaston 20s 58 a6? 
308 65 a67 
county are well sold ahead for some 7 
weeks and are very firm in [their 40s 75 aS0 
price ideas. 574000 
Somewhat lower prices were quol- 
ed by dealers on Knitting yarns, but 
only a small amount was available. 65 . 48 249 
Weaving yarns were slow, the de- = 19%4050% 
mand being on for small suplies for 
Yarn prices in this market were 22. bea 
quoted as follows, although spin- 
ners prices were generally higher: 99. 7 
Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps.. 30s ae 60 a. 
Ss 37 a. 32s .62 
10s Fe 34s 65 a 
12s 9 a. 36s 67 a 
24s 45 até 50s 75 
268 | 46 a47 60s 
30s 47 70s 97 ea 
40s 58 abo 80s 10a 
50s Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins Skeins—Two-Ply. 
12s - oo a 20s 59 a 
14s 40 a-- 26s 63 a 
16s 40s 65 a 
20s i2 a 45s 
24s 45 50s 7 
308 10s 41 a 
36s 55 12s 42 
40s 56 abd l4s 3 a 
40s ex. 59 208 47 a 
50s 67 ab69 22s 44 a 
60s 74 @. 26s a 
Tinged Carpet 8 and 4-ply 36 a 28s 53 a 
White Carpet 8 and 4-ply 37 a 30s 55 la 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mundeville Mills, Carroliton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. vu. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en. 
tering the spinning room since the ad. 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


& Attention—Lazy Men 
Lazy men are responsible for most of the inventivo: 


that make life easier and better They become dissatis- 
fied with inefficient machines and tools and invent better ones to relieve them- 
selves of unnecessary work 
Are you lazy? Do you want to do your work easier, better, more efficiently? 
Then try Victor Ring Travelers. They stay on the rings because they are 
made right. 


Send a post card for the free samples we'll gladly send. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 
Southern Agenx 615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
4. B. CARTER Gastonia, N. C. 


Perfected In The Year 1900 
Now 25 Years Old 


A World-Wide Consumption 
And Constantly Growing 


This is the History of 


Gum Tragasol 


Why?—lIt has never failed 
to 'give results 


Allow us to demonstrate our claims 


John P. Marston Company 


Boston 


| 
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Salesmen Wanted 

Two salesmen, one to cover 
North Carolina and the other 
Georgia, now calling on cotton 
mills, to handle our Leather 
Belting, Loop Pickers, Strapping, 
etec.. with their other lines on 
commission basis. Greenville 
Belting Co., Greenville, S. 


Wanted 


Position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Good refer- 
ences. Will go anywhere. Address 
B-808 Highland Ave., Greensboro, 
N.C. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 


Rute: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


For Sale 
One Kay Roller Covering Outfil 
if reasonable discount. Machim- 
ery has been used only 6 months 
and was purchased new. Write 
1. A. Putman, 213 Latta Arcade 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FoR TEATILE mits 


FREE OF INSOLUBLES 


MYLES SALT 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


“Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Practical Mill Devices 
Developed and Marketed 


Engineering Specialties 
Corporation 
520 So. Elliot Street, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- | 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 | 
to 80 pounds in freight on every | 
shipment because of extreme light- [ 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, | 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. } 
Write for prices and samples. ) 
Convincing prices—Quick service. | 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. | 


LOOM PICKERSad 


LOOM HARNESSES 
GARLAND MFG. CO.saco, MAINE 


Save in freight by using | 


lighter and stronger, | 


RECEIVER'S SALE. 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, IN THE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS 
COUNTY OF GREENVILLE. 
IN RE: MOJOTO MILLS. 

The undersigned as Receiver for MOJOTO MILLS will sell at public 
outcry, for cash to the highest bidder on Monday, the 26th day of October, 
1925, at NOON from the place of business of Mojoto Mills, near Paris Station, 
also near Zinn Beck Bat Company, about four miles from Greenville, 5. C., 
on the Spartanburg Road, the following described property: 

Mojoto Mills. 

Machinery and equipment. 

Twenty-six C&K 40-inch looms, equipped with Hopedale attachments, 
and 16 harness C&K dobbys, 1% beams and 1,500 drop wires to each loom. 

Twenty-four C&K 20 harness dobbys for small looms in addition to ones 
on looms. 

Seven 96-inch model L Draper looms. 

Eight C&K intermediate heads for large looms. 

One 4x6 H&B slasher. 

One 420 end Draper warper. 

Thirty-six 24x54 section beams. 

One hundred 40-inch beams for C&K looms. 

Sixty 40-inch small beams for top beam work. 

Twenty-five sets of double beams for 96-inch looms. 

Twenty complete C&K Leno attachments. 

One cloth folding machine. 

Two 15 horsepower motors. 

Five one horsepower motors for individual drive big looms. 

Ten thousand and five hundred steel doups. 

Three hundred thousand wire heddles. 

One hundred and fifty thousand drop wires, extra. 

Forty-one thousand and six hundred bobbins. 

Three hundred new harness frames. Never been used. 

One transformer. 

Three hundred feet two-inch shafting, with hangers. 

Belting: Approximately 1,000 feet. two-inch loom belting, and 200 feet 
four-inch and six-inch drive belting. 

Miscellaneous supplies and small equipment too numerous to list. 


Also one lot office furniture and equipment, consisting in part of the 
following: 


Large stee! safe. 

Typewriter desk. 

Steel cabinets. 

Steel letter files. 

Adding machine. 

Typewriter. 

Office table, and miscellaneous office equipment. 

The Receiver reserves the right to reject any and all bids. 


WYATT AIKEN, Receiver, Palmetto Building, Greenville. S. C 


Phone 1096 


For Sale 


1 5,746 spndle spinning mill located in Georgia equipped 
for 23s tire cord yarn. 


15,000 square feet surplus floor space, suitable for weave 
shed. 


The above as a going proposition. 


Also one 6860 spindle machinery equipment as follows: 
1 36” Kitson hopper feeder. 

1 36” Kitson condenser. 

1 60” Kitson willower. 

1 40” Kitson 2 beater breaker lapper. 

1 40” Kitson intermediate lapper 

2 40” Kitson finisher lappers. 

17 40” Whitin cards, 12” coilers. 

32 del Whitin drawing, 12” coilers. 

3 11x54 Providence slubbers, 60 spindles each. 

5 8x4 Providence intermediates, 96 spindles each. 

6 7x34 Providence speeders, 120 spindles each. 

6860 spindle Whitin spinning, 204 and 208 spindles each. 
2 4x5 E. & B. spoolers, 120 spindles each. 

2 F. & J. twisters, 2” rings, 200 spindles each. 


Prilce $5.00 per spindle including supplies. Located North 
Carolina. Will sell as a whole or in part. 


Inquiries invited. 


C. L. UPCHURCH & SONS 


209 Penney Bidg. 
Athens, Ga. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAT) 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


oureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ment for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 


bureau, but we do 
connected with the 


WANT position as carder, spinner, also 
experienced in spooling, winding twist- 
ing and warping. I. C. 8. graduate. e 
35, can, come on short notice. No. 4682. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Have been overseer in both depart- 
ments and also experienced as assistant 
superintendent . Best of references. No. 
4683: 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or assistant in larger mill 
Now employed as carder in large plant. 
Good references. No. 


WANT position as manager or secretary 
of 6,000 to 10,000 spindle mill Prefer 
Alabama, or state west of Alabama. 
Am well qualified and can give ex- 
cellent references. No. 4687 


WANT postion as second hand in carding 
in large room Have had 20 years ex- 
perience Married, age 32 sober, musi- 
cian. Prefer South Carolina. Good 
worker, know colored and plain work. 
No. 4688. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
carding and spinning. Experienced 
man who can deliver the goods. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
No. 4689 


WANT position as overseer weaving, the 
Carolinas or Georgia. Now employed, 
but wish to change. HWxperienced on 
plain and fancy goods. Excellent refer- 
ences. No. 4690. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Sixteen years experience Now employ- 
ed as overseer. Have family. Good 
references. No... 4691. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 20 
years experience on all mumbers and 
colors. Can come on short notice. First 
class references. No. 4692. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill Long experience in good 
mills. Understand economical produc- 
tion of quality goods. Prefer mill in 
the Carolinas, Georgia or Alabama. 
Special experience on ducks and cham- 
brays. No. 4698. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
plain cam weave Have been overseer 
for four years Married good charac- 
tery, good references. No. 4604. 


WANT place as overhauler in card room. 
Can give excellent references from 
mills in which I have done this work 
and can give satisfaction in every re- 
spect. No. 4696 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
assistant superintendent. Prefer mill 
on white goods Age 26, single, 9 years 
experience Now overseer and night 
superintendent. No. 4696. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed, good reasons for wisli- 
ing to change Large job preferred. 
Good references. No. 4697. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
spooling, winding and twisting. Now 
employed but wish larger place. Long 
experience and good references. No. 

98. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
medium size mill or overseer carding 
or spinning in larger plant. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent. 
Good references. No. 4699 

WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Long practical experience 

as superintendent and overseer and 

have excellent record. No. 4700. 


WANT position ag overseer carding or 
would take overseer’s place in large 
place in large mill. Experienced man 
of character and ability who can give 
satisfaction. No. 4701. 


ive them the best service of any employment bureau 
outhern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced on both colored and white 
goods, also fancies. Fine references. 
No. 4702. 


WANT position as carder, spinner, or 
twister room man. 
experience and references to 
character and ability. No. 4703. 


show 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Number of years experience in mill 
steam plant and machine shop. Have 
first grade Fulton County (Ga.) engi- 
neer’s license. No. 4704. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Have long experience in number of 
first class mills and can give excellent 
references. No. 4705. 


WANT position as dyer, bleacher or in 
charge of mercerization. Have had 15 
years experience in warp and skein 
work in some of the finest mills in the 
country. Will accept place either as 
superintendent or overseer. No. 4706. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or carder and spinner. Ex- 
perienced man with long record of suc- 
= service. Good references. Nuvu. 
4 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Now employed as overseer. Have been 
with present mill 19 years, 5 years as 
overseer. Have had 23 years experience 
in weaving. Want larger and better 
paying job. No. 4708. 


WANT position as overseer 
slashing or beaming. Now employed 
but wish larger place. Will be glad 
to submit references to mill needing 
high class man. No. 4709. 


weaving, 


WANT positon as overseer weaving or 
would take second hand in large mill 
Dighteen years experience as overseer. 
Now employed but have good reasons 
for wishing to change. Good references. 
No. 47010. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Age 34, married, 15 years experience. 
Can get real results. References. No. 


4711. 
WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Now employed, been on present job 


several years. Would consider perma- 
“nent job as spindle plumber in large 
mill, Age 33, married, excellent refer- 
ences. No. 4712 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or overseer carding or spin- 


ning. Long experience in good mills, 
good habits. First class references. 
No. 4713. 


WANT position as superintendent of 


medium size mill at good pay. Have 
had 20 years in the mill, unusually 
good experience in weaving. Now 
general overseer in large paint. Good 
references. No. 4714. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 


Experienced on wide range of goods 
and can get results. Now employed 
but can come on short notice. No. 4716. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Nine years as overseer in 
these departments. Age 37. Best of 
references. No. 4716. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Want good job in first class mill. Com- 
petent man who can get production at 
low cost. Good manager of help. A-1 
references. No. 4717. 


WANT position as master mechanic. E- 
perienced on both steam and electric 
work, good machinist and can handle 
mill machine shop in first class manner. 
Excellent references. No. 4718. 


Good habits, long | 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, S. C. 


Postal Phone Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9983 


Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt, 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
COTTON 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Albone— 
Roessler & Hasslacher. 

Artesian Welis— 

Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 

Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 

Sirrine & Co., J. E. 

Ash Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Lint Cleaners— 

. C. Butwistle Co. 
Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, 

Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

Ball Bearing— 


Inc. 


Charies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing . 
Salers— 


Heonomy Baler Co. 


taling Presses— 
Kconomy Baler Co. 


Sands and Tape— 
American ‘Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charlies Bond Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Kaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
rT. C. Bntwistile Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beam Heads— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Sacu-Lowell Shops. 
Beams (Section)— 
Washburn. 
Beams (All Steel)— 
T. C. Butwistie Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beaming Combe— 
T. C. Bntwistile Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Bearings (Rolier)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Reller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 


Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Belt Coneyors— 

Link Belt Co. 

Belt Tighteners— 

Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 

Beiting— 

The Akron Belting Co. 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charlies Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

. F. Houghton & Co. 

ward R. Ladew Co. 

Belt Cement— 

Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 

Belt Dressing— 

Charles Bond Company 

Cling-Surface Co. 

Belt Lacing— 

Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Belting (Link)— 

Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Bigarbonate of Soda— 
thieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Bleacheriee— 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

Bleachers— 

Southern Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


Inc. 
Bieaching Materiale— 
Arabol Mfg. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc, 


Boggon & Lane. 
+ Ford Co. 
Next l Aniline & Chemical 


& Hassiacher Chem. 

Unit Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Gobbin Hoiderse— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 

Bobbins and Spoole— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
vVavid Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
UVraper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle . 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Bobbin Saving Treatment— 
The Textilac Co. 

Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Biowers and Biower Systems 
Carries Engineering Se. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Mineral Oil— ome 


Borne, Scrysmer Co. 

Brushes— 

Atianta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Machime Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Calenders— 

. W. Butterworth & Bons Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Ime. 

Textile Finishing nery Co. 
Calender Rott Grindere— 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 

Cards— 

Woonsocket Machine @& Press Co., luc. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Weths. 

Card 
Ashworth os 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Ce. 

Card Grinding Machinery— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. Cc. Bntwistle Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Carrier Aprons— 

Link-Beit Co. 

Caustic Potash— 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Caustic Soda— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Chain Belts ana Drives— 

Charlies Bond Company 

Link-Beit Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Chemicais— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

National Oil Products Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydey-Thomas Co. 

Cloth Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth-Winding Paper Cores— 
Cores for Cloth-Winding— 
Clutches (Friction)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 

Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Clutch Spindles— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 

Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Combs— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Daston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Meronante— 

Catlin & Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 

Mauney-Steel Co. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co. 

The Farish Co. 

Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers. Mfg. Co. 

Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 

American Moistening Co. 
Conduit Fittinge— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Cones (Paper)— 
noco oducts Co. 
Cone Vice Couplinge— 


William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


Cotton Waste 


Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Coolers (Air)— 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Sonoco Products Co. 

Cotton— 

Jackson, Hill & Co. 

Lesser - Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 

Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Ss. B. Tanner, Jr. 

Wm. & York Wilson. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. Bntwistie Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, . 8S. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

afford Co., The 
niversal Windin Co. 

Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Machiner 
Woonsocket Machine Press Co., Ine. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, etc)— 
The Reot Co. 

Couplings (Shaft)— 

Charles Bond Company 
Wiliam Sellers & Co., Ine. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 

Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Dobby Chaln— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishi Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Drawing Rolle— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Dring Fountaine— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 

Drives (Silent Chain)— 

Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morge Chain Co. 

Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel 

R. lL. Warp Stop Hauipmen ‘Co. 

Dryers (Centrifugal)— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Dyers— 
ee Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


ova Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
American Laundry Machin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicale— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process 
Sayles Finishing Pints, Ine. 


Eclipse Van Ness ng By Machine— 
ielipse Textile Devices, inc 
Electric Fanse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Cov. 
Electric Hoiste— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Motore— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Hilectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Su 
Chicago Fuse Mie. Co 
Cooper-Hewitt ectric Co 
General Blectric Co 
Westinghouse Wiectric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
_.Engineers (Mill)— 
——See Architects and Mill Hngineers. 


Engineers (Ventilating)— 
Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Engines (Steam, Oil, 

lis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Fairbanks, Morse » 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


Expert Textile Mechanio— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
Extractors— 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Finishers— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, 


Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser o. 
Hart Germ. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
L. Senneborn Bons Co. 


Finishing MachtInery— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Finishing Machinery— 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
nishing. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Ce. 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
BE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Flexible Couplings— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Ce. 
Floor Stande— 
ood’s T. B. Sons Co. 
Fluted Rolle— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., ine. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Pressers and Overhaulere— 
outhern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works, 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ino. 
aco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
Fuses — 
Chicago Fuse 
Gearing exible) — 
Link-Belt 
Geare— 
Charles Bond Company 
Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grate Bars— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Grab Bucketse— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
N. & N. J. Ga, 
L. Sonneborn Sons 
Grinding and Pollehina” 
Gudgeon Rolis— 
Washburn. 


Gas, Pumping)— 


Inc. 


Hangers “(Ball Socket)— 
Charles Bond 
William Sellers & Co 
T. B. Wood's bone 


Co. 
Us. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Ce, 
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Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
iliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Harness and Frames— 
——See Heddles and Frames. 
Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle poy Co. 
L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 

he J. H. Willams Co. 

Hosiery Dyeing Machinery— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Humidity and Air Conditioning 

Aparatus— 
American Molstening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier BEngineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

H ydro-&xtractors— 

American Laundry Mack‘very Co. 
Tothurst Machine Co. 

Indigo Deing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insurance— 

Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 
Liberty Mutual Imsurance Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machinee— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co.. The. 

K notters— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Knitting Lubricants— 

National Oil Products Co. 

Laundry Machinery— 

Tothurst Machine Works. 

Landscape Architect— 

. Draper. 

Leather Packings— 

Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Leather Loom Pickers— 

Charlies Bond Company 
BEB. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Leather Strapping— 

Charlies Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 

Leather 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Trucke— 

Plimpton Léft Truck Corp. 

Liquid Chliorine— 

Arnol4d, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Loome— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 


Loom Beams and Heads— 
Mossberg co Steel Corp. 
oom Dro res— 

ae, ion & Knowles Loom Works. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 

Loom Harness— 

Atlarta & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Mtg. Co. 
Garlan 
Graton Knight Mfg. Co. 

Loom Reeds— 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Loom Supplies— 

Charles Bond Company 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Lubricators— 

Maicoim H. Smith Co., Inc. 

Lug Strape— 

Charles Bond Company 

Machine namel— 

BH. I. au Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Manglese— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 


H. W. Butterwerth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Markers— 
aumagraph Co. 
errow Machine Co. 
Measuring and Folding Machines— 
a Machinery & Foundry Co. 
urtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Metal Paint— 
E. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Metallic Rolls— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Plectric & Mfg. Co. 
mill Architects— 
See Architects. 
mill Lighting— 
See Electric Lighting. 
mill Starcnes— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
las. H. Billington Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Mill White— 
BE. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
5S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Plectric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Oils— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oi] Products Co. 
N. Y. & .N. J. Labricant Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Oil Burners— 
Scott-Newman Oj!) Burner Co. 
One-Piece Furnace Linings— 
The Cornish Co. 
Opening Machinery— 
= & B. American Machine Co. 
co-Lowell Shops. 
itin Machine Works. 
Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Sohps . 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 


Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Painte— 
B. Ll. du Pont de Nemours & Co., lac. 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Siggers & Siggers. 
Perborate of Soda— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
Picker Gears— 
ocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
EB. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Picker Sticks— 
Charles Bond Company 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittings— 
arks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Pickers and Lappers— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Pinboards— 
Washburn. 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 
Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Pulleys (Cast Iron)— 
Charles Bond Company 


William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
ood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
Pumpe— 
B er Rotary Pump Co. 
Pumps (Boiler Feed; aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Peroxide of Sodium— 
Roessler & Hasslacher. 
Presses— 
rican Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Pumps— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 


Quillers— 
Crompton Loom Works. 
Universal o. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Ready Built Homes— 
The Minter Homes Co. 
Receptacies— 
onomy Baler Co. 
amond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reels— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Rolis— 
ollins Bros. Machine Co. 
ales & Jenks Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Rolis (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Roller Cloth— 


Roving Cans and Boxes— 

son Mfg. Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Roving Machinery— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
Sanitary Fountains— 
See Drinking Fountains. 
Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Scouring Powders— 

Bosson & Lane. 

Ford, J. B. Co. 

National Oi] Products Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 

The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Section Beam Heads— 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Selling Agents— 

Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 

Amory, Browne & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 

W. H. Langley & Co. 

Leslie, Hvans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Wellington. Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 

——See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shafting— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Shelli Rolls— 

Washburn. 
Shell Stitch Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Short Center Drives— 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Shuttles— 

Jas. H. Billington Co. 

Daid Brown o. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Williams Co. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 

American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. 


Duplan Silk Corp. 

Industrial Fibre Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Starches, Gumse— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Oo., Ine. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sizing Campounds— 

Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Bosson & Lane 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Drake Corp. 

Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

John P. Marston & Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Ime. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Slashers Combs— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

T. C. Entwistle Ce. 

High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 

Steel Heddle Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Softeners (Cotton, 

Arabol Mfg. Ce. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 

Bosson & Lanse. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Metz, H. A. & Co., Inc. 

Seydel Chemisal Co., The. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Ine. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Softeners— 

Arnold, Hofman & Co., Ine. 

Borne, Scrj3 qmser Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 

lL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Skewers— 

Daid Brown Co. 

Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 

T. C. Entwistle. Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 

Arabol Mfg. Ce. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Soda Ash— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Softeners (Oil)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Oil Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Solozone— 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Spindies— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., tm 
Spindle Repatrers— 

Collims Bros. Co. 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 

Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spools— 
—David Brown Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S. Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 
Sprockets— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Spoolers— 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


— 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Tapes— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 


Squeeze Rolls— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starch— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keeer Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stocks and Bonds— 
American Trust Co. 
Stripper Cards— 
L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Switch Boxes— 
Chicago Fuse Mfc. Co. 
Tanks— 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Virginia Machinery & 
Tape— 
Georcia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


Textile Castings— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Specialties— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Co. 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Dryers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Washburn. 
Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmission Belts— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
“harles Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
“ransmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Toilets— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 


Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Trucks (Mill)— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 
Tubes-Fibre— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Well Co., Ine. 


Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco- Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks 


Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Ventilating Fanse— 
B. F. Perkins & Son., Inc. 
Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
T. C. Entwistle 
Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Boson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 


Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
National O11 Products Co. 


Seydel-Thomas Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Inc 
Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
ounds— 
Arabol 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. 
Metz, H. A. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Sedel-Thomas Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Well DOritlers— 
Sydnor Pump and Well Co. 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
W inders— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Window Guards— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Wire Partitions— 
Cyclone Fence. Co. 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Yarns— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Ino. 
Yarn Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


Ine. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. 


40 H. P 


256 


«<onear 
Mice 


Dept. 8. T 


over head counter-shafting, chain connections, etc. 

Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. per nt 
over mae, a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling a to 
orque. 


Write for any special information. 


PLATEN 50 x 36 


This Boonomy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 
258, has a platen 60 
x 386 Inches. 
travel of 72 Itnches. 
Equipped complete 
with Direct Connected 
Electric Motor. 


Press will develop 
tremendous pressure, 
ample for the baling 
for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
Duck, Khaki, Osna- 


burgs, Sheeting, Print 
Cloths, Ticking, Twilis, 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings. 
compressing ginghams. 
Requires only about 
one minute of actual 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth. 


Press maintains its 
maximum pressure in- 
definitely, until releas- 
ed. Unlimited com- 
pressing platen stroke. 
In other words, platen 
will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
pletely compress the 
bale, regardless of the 
third dimension, as the 
platen can go down to 
within four tnches of 
comer platform. 
Entirely self contain- 
ed, requiring no ce- 
ment foundation, pit, 


or for 


Will stand over 560 


ECONOMY BALER COMPAN® 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


BWC 


TRADE MARK 


BOSTON, MASS. 


MAIN OFFice AND FACTORY : 


— 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C, 
44-A Norwood St., Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


=) 


TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Econom CLOTH 
- 
| 
i 
; 
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Specify 
on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unitep Cuemicat Propucrs 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, II. 
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Textile Chain Drives 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


OMAHA, NEB 
DENVER, COLO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DETROIT, MICH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


BIRMINGHAM ALA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MORSE 


DRIVES 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeability is a feature that has made 


THE Wos]) LINE 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. Catalogue on request. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA 


Greenville, S. C. Cambridge, Mass. 


amxraaerna 


Motor Pulleys Flexible Coupling:, Speed 
Reducers and the U. G. Automatic Belt 


a> 
Contactor for Short Center Drives. Oy 


[POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


One of the outstanding features of 
Lane Canvas Mill Trucks, and this 
applies also to all Lane Baskets, is the 
entire absence of any rough surfaces 
or, in fact, anything whatever to in 
any way injure the most delicate 
materials handled therein. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 


Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N Y. 


; 
= 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
WEAVING MACH R 
READVILLE, M 


WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LT FRED H. WHITE 502 CO 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, Nd. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Branch Office 1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 
Cylinder and Stripper and 
Doffer Fillets Burnisher Fillets 
Napper Clothing Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


__ Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 
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